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Naval Affairs. 


Interesting letter, from a distinguished naval officer 

ut New-York, to his fitend, daied © 

[st Junn, 1815 
‘Communicated for the Weekly Register, from a most respectable 
source. J 

Dear Sin—In your letter of the Lith ult. you were 

leased to congratulate me upon the recent esta- 
bliahment of commodores Rodgers, Porter and Hull, 
as a board of Naval Commissioners at Washington, 
and seem to auyrur well to ihe interests of the navy, 
from the great practical skill and good sense of 
these illustrious men. In this respect, { presume it 
will be unnecessary for me to express my cordial 
arreement with you, since from the time of my first 
enirance into the service, no exertions have been 
spared on my part to render the navy of the United 
Sta‘es as respectable and useful as the limited 
spere of my station would permit. My best wishes 
have uniformly attended it from its birth, and I am 
conscious that nothing would give me greater plea- 
sure than its gradual advancement towards Uiat im- 
posing state, which it must one day, if properly at- 
tended to, necessarily assume. Lbelieve it to be a fact, 
now no longer admitting of any doubt, that a mavy is 
essential to the preservation and improvement of 
the United States, and that, calcudating .ccording to 
the common progress of nations in sunilsr circum- 
stances, We cannot possibly exis’, as we aught toevrist, 
without it. So vast an extent of seacoast as we pos 
sess, Will invari«bly attract an excessive proportion 
of eur population, from the well known and obvious 
advantages to be derived by all classes of men from 
commercial operations, and the ease and elegance of 
opulent sea-port towns. ‘There are in truth no in- 
stances worthy of note to be found, in the annals 
ée.ther of ancient or modern history, of the original 
establishment of cities and thronged towns, except 
by persons engaged in extensive commercial opera- 
lions and their numerous dependents and adherents. 
The merchant always can afford to give so much 
ihore steady and profitable employment to men of 
Wirious occupations, that he will invariably draw 
about him a thicker population than the agricultu- 
Talist; and, as long as his foreign traffic is not in- 
terrupted, will afford the means of subsistence to a 
§teaicr portion of mankind, and spread more wealth 
‘roughout the country, than any other protessional 
cnaracter, be lits occupation what it may. But it is 
hot alone to handicrafismen and daily laborers that 
the merchant is of such importance : even to the 
agriculturalist himself he is of vital importance, in 
tue taking of his surplus produce off his hands, in 
exchange for such commodities as the family of the 
falter may stand in need of, independent of bread 
and clothing. So that, in reality, the merchant is as 
valuable a member of society as the agriculturalist, 
7“ contributes, perhaps, in a national point of view, 
More to the increase of wealth end refinement than 
me, pe man. | It is by him alone that the bounda- 
#1@8 n¢ Pigs YQ ora *} ‘ ; 
Faas cnowledge are primarily enlarged, through 

l¢ troduction from foreign climes of all that may 
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= Nec by his direct exertions alone, humanly 
“Peaking, the blessings of civilization are diffused 
Oy er the earth. In this noint of VIS, th ayy the mer- 
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chant assuredly merits the notice and protection of 
government as much as any man. 

But to be thus instrumental in condensing the hu- 
man race into the ease and elegance of society, in 
giving employment to thousands who would other- 
wise in all probability be doomed to misery and want, 
and in promoting that uscful intercourse between the 
inhabitants Of diferent parts of the globe, without 
which, life at best would be a burden, and man a 
sequestered, unsocial being ;—to produce all these 
inestimable effeets, his commerce mustbe protested, 
and seldom or never exposed to interruption or con- 
trol. For when once he feels the shock of war, or 
the iron hand ef national interf:rence, his business 
soon comes toa stand; and the ceriainty of his own 
rtin becomes doubly embittered by the reflection 
that it irretrievably involves the ruin of many more. 
{n proot of this, we have only to look back upon 
some of the most prominent events of the late war. 
No sooner had the enemy blockaded our harbors 
and extended his line of cruisers from New-Or- 
leans to Maine, than both foreign and domestic com- 
merce came at once to be reduced to a deplorabie 
state of stagnation; producing in its consequences 
the utter ruin of many respectable merchants, as 
well as a great muliitude besides, connected with 
them in their mercantile pursuits. Dut these were 
not the only consequences. The regular supply of 
foreign commodities being thereby virtually cut off; 
many articles, now become necessaries of life, were 
necessarily raised to an exorbitant price, and bore 
much upon the finances of the citizen whose family 
could not comfortably subsist without them. Add 
to this, as most of the money loaned to government for 
he purposes of warfare, came from the pockets of the 
merchants, they were obviously rendered incapable 
of continuing those disbursements in consequence 
of the interruption of their trade; and in this man- 
ner became ina great measure, the unwilling cause 
of that impending state of bankruptcy with which 
the governinent was at one time threatened. “Give 
me but my commerce, unshackied and properiy pro- 
tected,” said a Dutch merchant to his king, “and I 
will lend you as much money as yo. want to carry 
on the war, and reduce the price of tea and sugar to 
its former moderate rate.” This important truth 
seems indeed to have been distinctly confessed at 
that critical period of the war, when congress found 
it necessary io remove all the restrictions upon com. 
merce, both foreign and domestic ; «and to place con- 
siderable reliance upon its anticipated revenues, 
even in tle unprotected manner in which, of necessi- 
ty, it must have been carried on. It is a lamentable 
fact, however, that, notwithstanding these generous 
indulgences, the adventurous merchant found no al- 
leviation from them, his vessels being uniformly pre- 
vented by a strong blockading force, not only frem 
going out, but from coming into port, at the most 
imminent hazard of captuye. Even the risk did not 
stop here: For the ist. nds and ports most frequented 
by American vessels, being Known to the enemy, he 
was enabled, from the abundaace of his means, to in- 
tercept them there also. The coasting trade, that 
most valuable appendage to an extensive mercantile 
establishment in the United States, was entirely an- 
nihilated. The southern and northern sections of the 





union were unable to exchange their commodities, 
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except upon a contracted scale through the medium 
of land carriage, and then only at a great loss: so 
that upon the whole, nothing, in a national point of 


of all sects and parties than a naval force; adequate 
to the protection of our commerce and the raising of 
the biockude of our coast. It will be said; perhaps, 
that, even admitting our commerce to be properly 
protected in time of war, by an adequate naval force, 
still the general situation of affairs under such cir- 
cumstances as war must inevitably produce, would 
net materially yield to the influence of commerce, 
nor tend to its encouragement. To this L answe? 
that, if experiance has any weight in the cases, the 
history of Great Britain will fully establish the con- 
trary. According to the most authentic sources of 
inforraation, during the whole period of her late war- 
fare with France, her foreign and domestie com- 
merce never was in a more flourishing condition ; 
and the prices of imported articles in the London 
and Liverpool maikets seldom varied from their. re- 
gular moderate stendard: owing entirely to the 
safety afforded to mercantile operations in all parts | 
o€ the world, by a powerful naval force. And we| 
may moreover be permitted to doubt whether she 
could have sustained the combat for so long a period 
of inveterate hostily, unless she had found a copr- 
ous resource for supplying the sinews for that pur- 
pose in the wealth and industry of her merchants. 








An instance, indeed, 
may b: ind 

the southe 
tye i: 


of more ready wealth, and therefore paying riore 
towards the support of government than any other 
class of men, are undoubtedly entitled, on the score 
of interest, to equal, if not superior, protection.— 
Depending exclusively upon the unlimited right of 
navigating the high seas in an unrestricted and peace- 
able manner, they with great justice conceive the 
government in duty bound to afford their interest due 
security from foreign aggression on that element : 
and until that security is afforded, they can never 
deem themselves fairly dealt with. But how is this 
security to be afforded ?—The answer to that ques- 
tion brings me to another important consideration, 
to which [ shall at once call your attention. 
Unquestionably there can no other physical secu- 
rity or protection be afforded to commerce than that 
of a naval force. The exampie of Great Britain so 
fully subst intiates this fact that any argument upon 
it would be useless. But a naval force, to be ade. 
quate ‘o the effectual protection of a commerce so 
extensive and so valuable as that of the United States, 
ought far to exceed in number the public ships at 
present possessed by us: as was fully demonstra- 
tea during the late war. In fact our commerce, com- 
paratively speaking, received very little protection 
from the navy during that eventful period ; and, as 
far as related to that important object, we might as 
well, perhaps, have been without it. Upon its pre: 
sent reduced scale, it can only in time of war be a 


of the truth of this principle | biilof expence to the netion, when considéred with 
nearer home: For we find that while}a view to the protection of commerce; and in all 
i stutes, by ressonof the interruption of| probability cattse more disasters and misfortunes in 
raae, soon after war had set in, were reduced | 
to the nocessity of suspending them payments in| 
specie, the eastern stites (by the prosecution of a| 
commerce perhaps not the most honorabliec) were | ever, we have 


the commercial worid, by attracting an augmented 
portion of tle enemy’s force to our coast, than its 
total absence otherwise would. On this point, how- 
10 reason to despond. The sentiment 


ro 


enabled (to continue these payments during the whole] in favor of an increase of our naval establishment 


of the war, without any sensible detriment or incoii-| 


venience. ;progress already made in this grand and important 


Another ground, however, remains, upon which 


t 


ZT must now proceed to place this interesting subjec'.: 
‘There is no man who supports the government and | 
pays his trxes with so cheerful a heart, as he who | 


appears to be daily gaining ground, and from the 


work, there can be no doubt of its gradual continu- 
unce until the object of the country shall be obtained. 

I cannot close these remarks, however, without 
suggesting a pian of reform that, in my opinion, can 


can, some vay or other, reason himself into a behef| alone ensure, in connection with a suitable increase 
that his privece affairs will eventually be benciitted |of our navy, due protection to the commerce of the 


iy it. 
ly, from the apparent conviction, that they will tend 
to the magnienance of law aid order, and the pro 
tection of his person and property. The manutac. 
urer and merchaat, it is to be presumed, discharge 
them cheerfully for the same reasoas. But as inte 


The farmer ad scharges these duties cheerful-| United States. 





A navy, allowing its force to be ever 
so great, can be of no essential tise to the commerce 
of a country, except when properly organized and 
systematically conducted. In proof of this, we need 
only refer to the navy of Great Britain: which sure- 


ily never could have afforded such signal service to 


rest 1s found to be the ruling principle of mankind, /the commerce of that country, nor attained to the 


nothing brings a government so much into the good | celebrity and value it recently possessed, without 
graces ofits citizens as a strict and uniform attention ‘that portion of practical seamanship, which, from 
to that object. It is the secret spring from which) the beginning, has been the ruling talent of her ad- 
emunates ail the affection that ever exists between! miralty board. From its commencement, we have 
thera, and can alone afford a true indication of the} seen men, distinguished for their skill in naval at- 
patriotism of those upen whom it operates. We find,| chitecture and maritime afizirs, entrusted with the 
therefore, that while few orno complaints have been | administration of all its conéerns, and regularly con 
made by the manufacturer and farn because of| tinted down tothe present dav. A mere statesman 
the unqualified ability and general good disposition | jn fact, be his genius of ever so fruitful and verss 
ef the government to protect them on this head, the | tile a nature, can never be competent to sucha task ; 
merchant has not been quite so wellcontented. But | because it universally involves considerations utterly 
has he not some reason to complain? Wile the in-| foreign from his education and profession, and inno 
terest of the farmer and manufacturer is secured | d>rree allied to the routine of life in which he has 
from foreign, as wellas intestine, pillage, by the arm| been taught to move. Unless he avails himself 0! 
of the government, that of the merchant is exposed|the knowledge and experience of a practical sea 
to the repacity of every vindictive tyrant, wholman, he cannot with judgment proceed to the cor 
thinks fit to infest the high seas, and even our own |rection and prevention of those innuinerable abuses 
sea-board, with a squadron of pitiful ships! Towa}which will occssionslly work their way into a navat 
there is a wide difference between the species of | establishment—: ways causing great detriment t° 
protection aiforded to the one, and that which owyéé|the service, as well as to the resources of the coun 
io be afforded to tie other; but tiis does in nowiseltry. Hence the necessity, so well and so early 2p: 


ay 
Thy 
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Jessen the obligation of government to afford it. The | preciated by Great Britain, for an admiralty boars 
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mercantile community, being in general possessed] real, practical seamen. 
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‘The same arguments apply with peculiir force to 
the present naval administration of the United States. 
The secretary of the navy, although in all other re- 
spects a man of uncommon probity and talents, can 
never, from his ignorance of naval architecture and 
practical seamanship, conduct its concerns as they 


“Curiosity. alone prompted them to turn their at- 
tention to the gate, as the only avenue through 
which they might learn the cause of this extraordi- 
nary alarm. Each one was eager to get nearest to 
the source of information, till from the pressure of 
some thousands, the gate gave way, the crowd with 


ought to be conducted. It.is impossible for him to} it, and those iri the rear pressed forward so rapidly 


prevent the introduction of a thousand abuses and_| 
inaccuracies, which in spite of all his care and atten- 
tion will gradually creep in and defy his correction, 
solely on account of his inexpesience as a practical 
seaman: Besides, the duties of that office ure, not 
only too multifarious and burdensome for a single 
person to perform, even with the assistance of a do- 
zen or two clerks, but, at the same time, as totaily 
distinct from the business 6f a statesman as, in the 
nature of things, they could possibly be. 

My plan, therefore, is briefly this:—To abolish 
the present navy departmententirely, excepting the 








board of commissioners. ‘To this board I would add 
some discret person as a secretary, and give it, in 


conjtinction with the president of the United States, | 
the complete management and control of our naval | and every one hastened towards their respective pri*‘ 
|sons, with all possible alacrity. 


Until this be done, I sm apprehensive we shall not 


establishmeni. 


that the foremost found it impossibleito resist the cule 
rent, but were pushed entirely through the passage. 

“At this moment, captain Shortland, at the head 
of the troops of the garrison, entered the inner 
square of the prison, and drew up his men in a po- 
sition to charge the prisoners, who were gazing with 
wonder at this military movement, not dreaming 
thit themselves were itsobject. The officers of the 
garrison perceiving the bloody intention of the keep: 
er, would have no hand in the business, declined 
giving zhy orders, and resigned their power to capt. 
Shortland. After viewing, in speechless astonish- 
ment, a manautre that at length seemed to menace 
their own safety, the prisoners, though unconscious 
of blame, began to think it most prudent to retire, 


“The order to fire was now given by the keep- 


see the riavy advancing as rapidly towards that state er, and promptly obeyed. A full volley of mus- 


of perfection, for which its friends have always been, 
and still are, so extremely anxious. 
Iam, with respect, 
Your obedient, 





War Svents: 
% C t + 
OR THINGS INCIDENTAL TO THE LATE WAR. 


DARTMOOR MASSACRE. 
v7 The journal from which the following extract is 
made is signed by sixty-nine American officers— 
masters; lieutenants and mates of vessels, who 
solemnly attest its truth in every particular. 
We learn that theentire journal will be published— 
it will make a volume of about S00 duodecimo 


pages, and will doubtless interest the feelings of 


the American people; forthe sufferings of the poor 
fellows confined in that depot, (about to be as fa- 
mous for the cruelties practised in it as the Jersey 


prison ship) have, indeed, been extreme. The Eng- | 


lish certainly are among the most cruel and un- 

iceling people of the earth. 

Fyom the New York Columbian. 

We are enabled to lay before our readers the par- 
ticulars of the massacre at Dartmoor prison, in Eng- 
land, where the blood of sirty-three defenceless 
Americans was wantonly spilt, »vithout any cause or 
provocation whatever. We have perused the jour- 
nal of Mr. Andrews, kept during his confinement 
in that prison, and the followiug is the substance of 
what he recorded respecting this bloody affair, of 
which he was an eye witness, and narrowly esc.,.ped 
the fate of his unfortunate fellow captives. 

EXTRACT. 

“On the 6th April, at 9 o’clock, p. ™. captain T. G. 
Shortland, keeper of the Dartmoor prison, happen- 
ed to discover a small hole which had been picked 


through one of the inner walls of the prison, by some} 


of our boys, who preferred any employment to idle- 
ness. Upwards of five thousand piisuners were, at 
this time, civilly walking in the yards of the differ- 
Ent prisons, not dreaming of the approaching trage- 
dy, and wholly unconscious of the existence of the 
little hole from which it was to originate. Instantly 
the ringing of an alarm bell saluted their astonished 


Prise, when the drum beat to arms ' 


ketry was discharged into a body of several thow- 
sand men, all retreating in the most peaceable man- 
ner. 

Through the gates and iron palings that separated 
ithe troops from the prisoners, were these vollies re- 
| peated for several rounds ! while the defenceless vic- 
tims; dead and wounded, feil thick on every side. 
Their flight was in disorder, and the doors of the 
cells they were seeking to regain, were soon clorged 
with the wounded, who had f:llen in the passages, 
and the unwounded who were flying over tlm. 

“Their murderous pursuers had now entered the 
yards of each prison, making a general charge on 
man and boy, sheathing their ruthless bayonets in 
the bodies of the retreating prisoners, and complet- 
ing the work of destruction by the discharge of ano- 
ther volley of musketry in the dacks of the hindmost 
who were forcing their passage, over the wounded, 
into their prison. : 

“Nor did they stop here—but patroled the yard to 
find some solitary fugitive who had sought safety in 
flight. One poor affrighted wretch had fled close to 
the wallof one of the prisons, fearing to move, lest 
he should meet his death. Him those demons of 
hell discovered, and the bloody Shortlind gave the 
fatal order. In vain the trembling victim fellon his 
knees, and in that denloring attitude besought their 
compassion, begred them to spare a life almost ex- 
hausted by suffering and confinement. He pleaded 
to brutes—he, appealed to iygers. “Fire,” cried, 
Shortland, and several balls were dischérged imo 
{his bosom { : 
| “This inhuman monster, having now “glutted his 
\Nero appetite with blood,” retired with the troops, 
leaving the scene of his heroism slippery with the 
\lifeeblood of defenceless freemen! Sicty three Ame- 
lricans bled to gvatify the spleenaf a British turnkey ! 
iSeven of them were relieved by death from the task 
‘of telling the degrading tale. 7 
“The wounded were removed from the scene Gi 
islaughter, as sogn as practicable, and placed in the 
Thospital, under the direction of Dr. M‘Grath, head 
|surgeon of the department, who used every exeruion 
‘in his power to «ileviate their sufferings and restore 
‘them to health. Hedemandedt gimi#ttance inte the 
Iprisons, and received the wounded who had escaped 
|thither previous to the doors being closed. 











tude by his patients. 


His ten- 
Cars; and scarcely had they time to look their sur-j derness and humanity are acknowledged with grdti- 
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“‘A dispatch was immediately sent to Plymouth, 
to inform the admiral and miltary commandant of 
the tragical event. On the following morning, 2 
strong reinforcement arrived from Plymouth, under 
the command of a colonel, who took charge of the 
garrison ;, information of which was immediately 
given to the prisoners, accompanied with a reques| 
that a committee be appointed from among them to 
receive an explanation respecting the transactions of 


under a psinful sense of their unparalleled wrongs, 
unanimously answered (by letter) that, as citizens 
of the United States of America, they should con- 
ceive it a disgrace and degradation of their national 
character to hold any corvespondence with the mur- 
derer of their countrymen. But that if the colonel 
desired a conference with the prisoners, it would be 
met on their part with pleasure, and the most satis 
factory explanation of every part of their conduct 
should be given. - . 

“Accordingly, the colonel attended at the gate of 
the prison, accompanied by captain Shortland, with 
a visage overspead with gioom, and glowing with 
conscious guilt. He faintly attempted to justify his 
eonduct, and pleaded nuty! He feared the prisoners 
were attempting to escape! 

“The colonel presently heard the stories on both 
sides of the question, and promised that it should 
be submitted to the decision of a coroner's in- 





guest next day, and that a thorough investigation | 
of geyery relative circumstance should then take 
place. 

“The prisoners then hoisted the colors half mast 
on every prison, and visited the wounded in the hos- 
pital department. But here a scene was presented 
too shocking for humanity. Tables were spead and 
covered with fractured legs and arms, that had just 
been severed from the bodies of our groaning fellow 
captives. ‘There lay seven of our countrymen, mark- 
ed with horrid wounds and berefi of life—here above 
iifiy were expressing their anguish in half-smothered 
complaints, or audible groans. Our feelings can 
better be conceived tlran described. 

“\ commitiee of six was then appointed to take 
the depositions of those best acquainted with the 





~ _-- 


safety and protection: ‘Americans never murder 
their prisonets : rest easy ; your life shall be presery- 
ed to distinguish between the humanity of a Hritisk 
soldier, and that of an American sailor.” Accoruingly 
when the doors were opened to discharge the wounds 
ed, this man was delivered up to his astonished com- 
rades in perfect safety. ‘This was a triumph of sen- 
timent that might have filled the British soldiers 
with admiration at its sublimity, and the deepest 


- the preceding evening. But the survivors, smarting} shame for their own littleness. 


“On the eighth, the coroner’s jury arrived, con- 
sisting of sixteen farmers, and commenced taking 
the different depositions of each party. The evi- 
dence on the part of the keeper of the prison, con- 
sisted of the very soldiers who committed the mur. 
der by his orders, The verdict of the jury, to the 
dismay and astonishment of every unprejudiced man, 
was—Justifiable homicide ! / ! 

“The following facts were fully and completely 
proved, on the part of the }-isoners, and comprise 
the substance of their evidence before the jury of 
inquest: viz. 

“That the hole in the wall was unknown to more 
than three-fourths of those confined in the yard 
where it was made, and not a person belonging to 
Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 4, knew that such a thing was ever 
made or intended. 

* That no kind of combination for the purpose of 
escape had ever existed or even been thought of; and 
nothing had ever been said or done, directly or indi- 
rectly, to give color to such a charge or suspicion, 

That curiosity, and nothing else, urged them to 
the gate, and that this curiosity was excited by the 
sudden ringing of the alarm bell. 

“That the lock on the gate was broken by a man 
in a state of intoxication, and done without the 
knowledge of the prisoners. 

* That the few prisoners that were forced through 
the inner gate, could not resist the pressure of the 
crowd behind, who were pressing forward to learn 
the cause of the alarm. 

"That no violence was offered by the prisoners; 
but every one commenced retiring, when they saw 
the troops advancing. 

“That captain Shortland took sole charge of the 


facts relating to this affair, and make proper arrange- | troops and was heard to order them to fire. 


Taents for furnishing the coroner with the most mate- 
rial evidence. All these depositions exactly agree 
with the statement here given. 

“In the afternoon an admiral arrived at the prison, 
attended by the captain of a sevent.-four. After 
politely intreducing themselves, they informed the 
prisoners that thes came sanetioned by the proper 
authority, to make im@uiries into the past conduct 
of captain Shortland, during his agency, and pro- 
mised that he should be strictly interrogated on the 
subject. They left we with many fair assurances 
that a strict and impartial investigation should take 
place with respect to his conduct. 

“One circumstance that occured during the massa- 
ere ought not to be omitted. One of the soldicrs 
belonging to the same regiment that performed tiis 
work of blood, was lighting a lamp at the door of 
No 3, [one of the prisons] when the carnage com- 
menced, and in the hurry of retreat, was forced in- 
side among the wounded and exasperated prisoners. 
In the height of their resentment, the eve of ven- 
sreance was for a moment directed to the only enemy 
which chance had thus thrown in their power. It 
was but for a moment. The dignity of the Ameri- 
can character was not thus to be sullied. To the 
astonishment of this affrighted soldier, who was ex- 
pecting every moment to be immolated on the altar 
of revenge, as some atonement for the manes of our 
murdered countrymen, le received assurances of 


* That the prisoners were all that while running 
before the soldiers to gain the inside of their prison. 

* That the soldiers followed up the few Jast pri- 
soners, and shot them as they were entering the door. 

“That two men were actually killed inside the 
prison . 

“ That some few who were unable to gain the in- 
side of the prison, were deliberately aimed at and 
shot by the soldiers from the ramparts, while striv- 
ing to get in. 

“ That a subaltern officer, who assisted captain S. 
was seen to be assisting in the killing of a boy not 
more than sixteen years old. 





“That a prisoner applied to captain Shortland to 
stop the horrid maasacre, as ths prisoner's were re- 
firing, but received in answer, ‘return, you d—d 
rascal ! 

“And, lastly,that a singular circumstance preceded 
the affair, that leaves no room for conjecture, but 
carries conviction at once to the mind, that the 
whole was a cool, premeditated, and deliberate mur- 
der; which circumstance is this: Each prison col 
tained four doors, which were always kept open, ul 
til the sound of a horn warned the prisoners to re- 
tire for the night, after which the doors were closed. 
But on this memorable evening, no horn had sounded, 
the prisoners were walking in the yard of their pri- 
sons, and yet the turnkeys had been in and locked ale 
the doors of each prison, save one. ‘Thus the bloay 
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wretch, who was meditating his evening’s amuse- 
ment, first gave orders to cut off their retreat, and 
then began his attack in front. Instead of four doors, 
the hunted wretches had all to fly to one—choked 
the pasage and Were slaughtered there. Others were 
hunted singly about the yard, and wantonly butcher- 
ed by the bayonet or bullet. It was also proved, that 
captain S. had hold of one of the muskets, in con- 
junction with a soldier, in the commencement of the 
firing. 

“ Mr. Beasley, the American, agent, was immedi- 
ately made acquainted with all the particulars herein 
stated, upon whieh an investigation of the subject 


More prisoners arrived—The cartel ship Bruns- 
wick, with 438 prisoners, has just arrived. _ 
The London Packet, of May Ist, says, that in con- 


sequence of the late affiray xt Dartmoor, orders have — 


been given for the embarkation of all the American 
prisoners, without waiting for the arrival of vessels 
from the United States. 


To the editors of the Commercial .Idvertiser. 
New York, June 10. 
As I conceive it will be a gratification to the ci- 
tizens of the United States to know the parti- 
culars of the distressing event which took place at 
Dartmoor prison on the 6th of. April last, L send you 








took place at Plymouth, under the direction of Mr. 
B. attended by Mr. Williams and other agents, and | 
further depositions were to be taken previous to the 
prisoners leaving England,” &c. 

Names of those killed and wounded on the 6th of 
April, with their abodes, agreeable to their protec- 
tions, and the vessels they belonged to, &c. 

Juin Washington, Copstown, Md. Rolla, of Baltimore, shot 
through the brain; Joseph Johuson, Hartford, Conn. Paul Jones, 
New-York, shot through the heart; James Man, Boston, Siro, of 
New-York, do; James Campbell, New-York, dismissed from the 
Volunteer man of war, in the brain; John Haywood, Centwall, Mid. 
do. Scypion do. right side; ‘Thomas Jackson, boy, aged 1%, New-| 
York, ship Orbit, New- York, in the belly; William Liturage, New- 
York, Saratoga, do. in the heart. 

Taoss aig ro:sly wounded, with those ampu- 
tated, &e. 

Peter Wilson, New-York, Virginia Planter. in the hand, &e.; Caleb 
Codden. Swiftsure man of war, in the leg; James Trumbull, Port- 
land, Eidrige Gerry, lett arm amputated; James Bell, Philadelphia, 
dpe! Barlow, in the wrist and thigh; Philip Ford, do. Sultan man of 
War, five stabs in the body; Thos. Smith, Now-York, Paul Jones, left 
leg amputated; Win. Blake, Brunswick, Me. Repulse man of war, 
three stabs in the back; Edw. W. Banks, Portsmouth, N. H. Royal 
William, do. do.; Frederick Howard. Rochester, Mass. Flash, New- | 
Bedtord, in the log; James Wells, Salem, ‘Thorn, Marblehead, left | 
thign amputated; Ephraim Lincola, Boston, Argus, Boston, in the | 
thigh; Heary Montealn, Roxbury, Governor ‘Tompkins, im the | 
knee; Robert Willet, of Portland, Andromache man of war, in the 
Kare; Jaines Newnan, Baltimore, impressed, dangerously; Alex. } 
Peterson, New-York, Erin. Boston; Joseph Musick, Charleston, 
Furtous man of war; Peter Vineen, New-York; Robert Fidiz, Bath, | 
Me. Grand Turk; John Wi'l. tt, Philad-iphia, Rosario man of war, | 
fractured jaw; William Pian, Virginia, do.; John Guire, Bostoa, | 
Rambler, thigh amputated; Tho:mas Finley, Marblehead, Fnter- | 
sem in the thigh and back; John Peach, do. do. ia the thigh; 

‘ain Perry, New-Yarmouth, Me. Vyger man of war, right shoulder; 
Wm. Appleby, New-York, Magdalen mght hand and arm; C. Gar- | 
rison, Balti-sore, Inviacible, head and thigh; John Oglebits, Phi- 
jadelphia, Good Friends, hip and thigh; John Gray, Norfolk, Paul 
Jones, left arm amputated; John Wilson, Virginia, thigh; Stephen | 
Thipps, Old Concord, Zebra, thigh and b liy; Wilham Lamb, | 
through the eye, since dead; Edwin Gardner, Marblehead, wrist; | 
Jacob Davis, in the thigh; James Israel do; John Roberts, dan- 

gerously; George Cambloy, do.; Michael Frances, in the arm; 

Michael Conner, do.; Liversage, New-York, Magdalen, New-York, | 
left thumb amputated. | 

Shghtly wounded John Serry, Nathaniel Wakefield, Samuel E. | 
Isler, Stephen Vincent, —— Greenlow, Thomas George, Joseph | 
Hendrick, Perry Richardson, John Cowall, Alexander Wilson, | 
William Smith, James Barter, James Wedgewood, James Mat- | 
thews, John Murray, Wim. Marshall, Thomas Johnson, Joseph | 
Reeves, James Christie, Joseph Bassell. 











Further particulars—from the same. 

By the cartel A iel, upwards of 340 more Ame-| 
rican prisoners have returned from England, after a | 
long and unnecessary detention, which they impute 
to Mr. Beasley, the United States agent. They re-| 
port that 13 of the prisoners shot by the British | 
guard were dead when they left Plymouth. They | 
have but a single sentiment of the wantomness and | 
barbarity of the slaughter of their countrymen. | 
In the ship a flag was suspended, representing the 
Massacre, by mourning figures, coffins, &c. over 
vhich is, “Columbia, weep !”’ and at the foot of the | 
picture, “We will not forget.” 

It is strange that the absurd idea of these prisoners 
“attempting to escape,” should be copied without 
remark from the English treasury prints. Why and 
Whither, should they wish to Aly, without money or} 
means, after the peace was long known. The fact| 
of snapping a pistol is equally unknown to the prison- 
ergs~——Why should they have fire arms in their prison! 





‘charged upon directly. 


a copy of the original report, made by the commit- 
tee appointed by the prisoners to investigate the af- 
fair, and beg you will give it a publication as early 
as possible. Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 
HENRY ALLEN. 


We the undersigned, being each severally sworn 
on the Holy Evangelist of Almighty God, for the in- 
vestigation of the circumstances attending the late 
horrid massacre, and having heard the deposition 
of a great number of witnesses from our own per- 
sonal knowledge, and from the depositions given ia 
as aforesaid, 

REPORT AS FOLLOWS: 

That on the 6th of April, about 6 o’clock in the 
evening, when the prisoners were all quiet in their 
respective yards, it being about the usual time of 


‘turning in for the night, and the greater part of the 


prisoners being then in the prisons, the alarm bell 
was rung, and many of the prisoners ran up to the 
market square to learn the occasion of the alarm.— 
There were then drawn up in the square, several 
hundred soldiers, with captain Shortland [the agent] 
at their head, it was likewise observed atthe same 
time, that additional numbers of soldiers were poste. 
ing themselves on the walls round the prison yards. 
One of them observed to the prisoners, that they 
had better go into the prisons, for they would be 
This, of course, occasioned 
considerable alarm among them. In this moment of 
uncertainty, they were running in different direc- 


tions enquiring the cause of the alarm—some towards 


their respective prisons and some towards the mar- 
ket square. When about one hundred were collect- 
ed in the square, captain Shortland ordered the sol- 
diers to charge upon them, which order the soldiers 
were reluctant in obeying, as the prisoners were 
using no violence; but on the order being repeated, 
they made a charge, and the prisoners retreated out 
of the square into their prison yards, and shut the 
gates after them, Captain Shortland, himself, open- 
ed the gates, and ordered the soldiers to fire in 
among the prisoners, who were all retreating in dif- 
ferent directions towards their respective prisons.— 
It appears there was some hesitation in the minds of 
the officers, whether or not it was proper to fire up- 
on the prisoners in that situation; on which Short- 
land seized a musket out of the hands of a soldier, 
which he fired. Immediately after, the fire became 
general, and many of the prisoners were either killed 
or wounded. The remainder were endeavoring to 


get into the prisons when going towards the lower 


doors, the soldiers on the walls commenced firing on 
them from that quarter, which killed some and 
wounded others. After much difficulty, [all -the 
doors being closed in the entrance, but one in eacit 
prison] the survivors succeeded in gaining the pri- 
sons; immediately after which, parties of soldiers 
came to the doors of Nos. 3 and 4 prisons, and fired 
several vollies into them through the windows and 
Joors, which killed one man in each prison, and see 
yerely sgunded others. 
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It likewise appears, that the preceding butchery 
was followed up with a disposition of peculiar inve- 
teracy and barbarity. 

One man who was severely wounded in No. 7 pri- 
son yard, and being unable to make his way to the 
aber was come up with by the soldiers, whom he 

mplored for merey, but in vain, five of the harden- 
ed wretches immediately levelled their pieces at him, 
and shot him déad on the spot. The’ soldiers who 
were posted on the walls, manifested equal cruelty, 
by keeping up a constant fire pn every prisoner they 
could sec in the yards endeavoring to get in the pri- 
so2, when their numbers were very few, and when 
not the least shadow of resistance could be made or 
expected. Several of them had got into No. 6 pri- 
son copk-house, which vas pointed out by the sol- 
diers on the walls, to those who were marching in 
from the square—they immediately went up and fir- 
ed into the same, which wounded several—one of the 
prisoners ran out with the intention of gaining his 
prison, but was killed before he reached the door. 
On an impartial corsideration,of all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, we are induced to believe that it 
was a premediated scheme in the mind of captain 
Shortland, for reasons which we will now proceed 
to give—as an illucidation of its origin we will re- 
cur back to an event which happened some days 
previous. Captain Shortland was at the time absent 
at Plymouth, but before going he ordered the con- 
tractor or his clerk, to serve out one pound of in- 
different hard bread, instead of one pound and an 
half of soft bread, their usual allowance—this the 
prisoners refused to receive—they waited all day in 
expectation of their ugual allowance being served | 
out, but at sun-set, finding this would not be the 
case, burst open the lower gates, and went up to the’ 
store, demanding to have their bread. 3 


The officers of the garrison, on being alarmed, 
and informed of these proceedings, observed it was 
no more than right the prisoners should have their | 
usual allowance, aud strongly reprobated the con-| 


through the prison windows, upon unarmed prison- 
ers asleep in their hammocks, on account of a light 
being seen ir the prisons; which barbarous act was 
repeated several nights successively, That murder 
was not then committed, was owing to an overruling 
Providence alone ; for the balls were picked up in 
the prison, where they passed through the ham- 
mocks of men then asleep in them. He having also 
ordered the soldiers to fire upon the prisoners in the 
yard of No.7 prison, because they would not deli. 
ver up to him a man who had escaped from his cachos, 
which order the commanding officer of the soldiers 
refused to obey ; and generajly, he having seized on 
every light pretext to injure the prisoners, by stop. 
ping their marketing for ten days repeatedly, and 
once a third part of their provision for the same 
length of time. 


Secondly—He having been heard to say, when the 
boys had picked the hole in the wall, and some time 
before the alarm bell rung, while all the prisoners 
were quict as usual in the respective yards—J’!l fix 
the damn’ d rascals directly.” 


Thirdly—His having all the soldiers on their posts, 
and the garrison, fuily prepared before the alarm 
bell wrung. It could not then, of course, be rung 
to assemble the soldiers, but to alarm the prisoners, 
and create confusion among them. 


Fourthly—The soldiers upon the wall, previous 
ta the alarm bell being rung, informing the prison- 
ers that they would be charged upon directly. 


Fifthly—The turnkeys going into the yards and 


‘closing all the doors but one in each prison, while 


the attention of the prisoners was attracted by the 
alarm bell. This was done about fifteen minutes 
sooner than usual, and without informing the prison- 
ers it was time toshut up. It was ever the invaria- 


ble practice of the turnkeys, from which they never 


deviated before that night, when coming into the 
yard to shut up, to halloo to the prisoners, so loud as 
to be heard throughout the yard, “turn in, turn in!” 
while on that night it was done so secretly that not 





duct of captain Shortland in withholding it from 
them--they were accordingly served with their; 
bread, and quietly returned to their prison—This | 
circumstance, with the censures that were thrown | 
on his conduct, reached the ears of Shortland an his | 


veturn home, and must then have determined on the | 


diabolical plan of seizing the first slight pretext to| 


turn in the military to butcher the prisoners for the 
gratification of his malice and revenge. It unfortu- 
nately happened, that in the afternoon of the 6th of 
April, some boys who were plaving ball in No. 7 
yard, knocked their ball over into the barrack yard; 
on the sentry in that yard refusing to throw it back 


one man in a hundred knew they were shut; and in 
particular their shutting the door of No. 7 prison, 
which the prisoners usually go in and out at, [and 
which was formerly always closed last] and leaving 
one open in the other end of the prison, which was 
exposed to a cross-fire from the soldiers on the walls, 
aiid which the prisoners had to pass in gaining the 


| prisons, 


It appears to us that the foregoing reasons sulli- 
ciently warrant the conclusion we have drawn there 
from. 

We likewise believe, from the depositions of men 


to them, they picked a hole in the wall to get in af-; who weré eye-witnesses of a part of Shortland’s con- 


ter it. 


duct on the evening of the 6th of April that he was 
intoxicated with liquor at the time ; from his bru- 





This afforded Shortland his wished for pretext, 
and he took his measures accordingly; he had all 
the garrison drawn up in the military walk, addi- 
tional numbers posted on the walls, and every thing 
ready prepared, before the alarm bell was rung; this 
he naturally concluded, would draw the attention of 
a great number of prisoners towards the gates, to 
learn the cause of the alarm, while the turnkeys 
were dispatched into the yards, to lock all the doors 
but one of each prison, to prevent the prisoners re- 
treating out of the way before he had sufficiently 
wreaked his vengeance. 

What adds peculiar weight to the belief of its be- 
ing a premeditated, determined massacre, are, 


First—The sanguinary disposition manifested on 
every occasion by Shortland, he having, prior to this 
eime, ordered the soldiers to fre into the prisons, 


\tality in beating a prisoner then supporting another 
severely wounded; from the blackguard and abu- 
sive language he made use of, and from his having 
frequently been seen in the same state. His being 
drunk was of course the means of inflaming his bittet 
enmity against the prisoners, and no doubt was the 
‘cause of the indiscriminate butchery, and of no 
i quarter being shewn. 

We here solemnly aver, that there was no precon: 
certed pian to attempt breaking out. There cannot 
be produced the least shadow of a reason or induce~ 
iment for that intention, the prisoners daily 3 MO 
ing to be released, and to embark on board —oia te 
for their native country. And we likewise solemn'y 
assert, that there was no intention of resisting; un 
any manner, the authority of this depot. 1, 

N. B. Seven were killed, thirty dangerous'y 
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wounded, and thirty slightly do. Total, sixty-seven 

killed and wounded. 

Signed, I’m. B. Orne, 
Wm. Hobart, 
James Boggs, 
James Adams, 
Francis Joseph, 


Joseph F. Trobridge, 

John Rust, 

Henry Allein, 

Walter Colion, 

Thomas B. Mott, 
Committee. 

Dartmoor, Prison, April 7, 1815. 

Our ProPLe, detained in the prisons of England, in 
go unaccountable a manner, and for so great a length 
of time after the ratification of the treaty, are ra- 
pidly returning home. Several cartels have arrived, 
and we have the names of many that may be daily 
expected. 

These unfortunate men, and the people of the U. 
S. who have sympathised in their sufferings, have a 





right to demand the causes that have kept them so 
jong unfairly under a cruek and brutal restraint and 
éonfinement. 

InpiaAN MurpDERS. The house of Mr. Robert Ram- 





50 miles from St. Louis, was recently attacked by 
the British allies—three of his children were horribly 
butchered, his wife so mangled as to leave no hope 
of her recovery, and he himself dangerously wound- 
ed. Sfard the necessity that may compel the exter- 
mination of these miserable beings excited to murder 
by the nation that has been impudently called the 
“ Bulwark of religion.” We trust, decisive measures 
will be taken to give security to our frontiers. It is) 
probable that, as in 1794, many Exgiishmen are 
among the savages exciting them to these horrid 
deeds. If any such are found, they ought to be 
capitally punished on the spot without mercy. 

A letter from the honorable Benjamin Parke to| 
governor Posey, gives us strong reasons to believe, 
that the British are concerned in the continuation of| 
the Indian murders. Their agents, it seems, have 
been telling the deluded wreiches that peace is not 
yet made between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain! For the honor of human nature we hope this 
is not true. 

[INvIAN Hostitiry. Again has the policy of Eng- 


say, of St. Charles county, Missouri territory, spo 
| 
| 








land, involved the Creek Indians in a quarrel wiih 


the United States—and these wretches, who after! 
lef the capitulation is enclosed) and on the follow- 


being supported by our government, when they 


Niagara, lieutenant Woodhouse, and the schooner 
Porcupine, sailed on Monday last for Detroit. We 
understand they are to transport troops from that 
place to Mackinaw. 

Forr Bowyer, It appears that the British had 13 
killed and 24 wounded, in their approaches to Fort 
Bowyer. | 

BRiTisH PARLIAMENT, House of Lords, April 17.—~- 
The earl of Darnley adverted to his motion for pa- 
pers, on the subject of our failure om the American 
lukes, and the cause of the mismanagement in that 
quarter. He complained that these papers had not 
been produced, as it was important to have the ques- 
tion fully before their lordships, that they might 
consider how tar it might be prudent, in the event of 
the renewal of the war with America, to place our 
means of defence and offence imthe sume incapable 
hands as before. 

Lord Melville said, that some of the papers were 
such as, to the noble earl’s knowledge, must be pro- 
cured from Kingston, on Lake Ontario, and he ought 
not to be surprised if some time were to elapse 
before they came. 

Admiralty office, April 15, 1815. 
Extract ofa letter from vice admiral sir Alexander 

Cochrane. G. C. B. &c. to John Wilson Crocker, 

esq-dated on board H. M. ship ‘Tonnant, off Mo- 

bile bay, the 11th February, 1815, 

ft being the intention of major general Lambert 
and myself to have attacked Mobile, and finding tha 
entrance into the bay so guarded “sy fort Bowyer as to 
render it unsafe to attempt forcmg a passage with 
the smaller ships of war, the major general and 
myself thought it advisable to attack the fort by 
land; and on the 7iha detachment of ships under 
the command of captain Ricketts of the Vengeur, 
effected a landing of the troops intended for this 
service sbout three miles to the eastward of the 
fort, which was immediately invested, and our 
trenches, in the course of 48 hours, pushed to withiu 
pistol shot of the enemy’s works. 

The batteries being completed on the 11th, the 
fort was summoned, when the officer commanding it, 
seeing the impossibility of effecting any good by 
further resistance, agrced to surrender upon the 
terms proposed to him by maj. gen. Lambert (a copy 


otherwise must inevitably have starved, are pouring | ing day the garrison, consisting of about 363. soi- 


out the cup of their ingratitude on the peaceful ci- 
tizens of our country. By a gentleman recently) 
from the agency we learn, that they had driven| 
back the commissioners who were proceeding to 
run the line—driven orl the settlers on the Alabama, 
declared that all trevclling through their conniry 
by white persons should be put a stop to, and declar- | 
ed that their boundaries shonid remain as they were | 
in 1811, his resolution of the Indians, we under- | 


diers of the enemy’s second regt. of infantry and 
artillery, marched out and grounded their arms, 
and were embarked on board the ships of the squad- 
ron. 

The fort was found to be in a complete state of 
repair, having 22 guns mounted, and being amply 
provided with ammunition. To captain Ricketts, 
and to the hon. captain Spencer, who commanded 
the seamen, landed with the army, I am indebted 


stand, was taken in consequence of a declaration of for their zeal and cxertions in landing and transport- 


colonel Nicolls, on the Anlachicola, that the British | 
government would guarantee to the Creek Indians, 
as their allies, »li their possessions 1s they existed 
1811. Augusta Mirror, Alay 29. 

_N.W. Posts—From «tate Onio paper—By lieut. | 
Paiterson, just from Detroit, we learn that some 
difficulty had arisen with regard to the reciprocal 
surrender of the forts of Mackinaw and Malden.— | 
Our troops still held Malden on account that the 
Indians were not willing to let us have possession of 
Mackinaw. The British, it is alledged, were afraid 
of the Indians, and had deluded them with the idea 
that the Americans would hold Mackinaw for a 
month only, and then it would be given up to them. 
in consequence of this there was a considerable force 
of Indians collected at Mackinaw and in the vicinity. 








MicuirrwackinacErie, May 31—The U, 5; brig 


ing the cannon and supplies, by which the fort was 
so speedily reduced. 

[Here foliows the articles pf capitulation. ] 

Justice—We have been favored with the loan ofa 
file of Bermuda papers to the 4th ult. received via 
Savannah, — 

In the paper of the 34, we observe a correspon- 
dence between hig excellency the governor of those 


lislands, and) Mr. Ward, the editor of the Loy«! 


Gazette, which closes on the part of the governor 
by withdrawing trom that paper its title of Royal 
Gazette, and from Mr. Ward the office of his ma- 
jestv’s printer in those islands.—His excellency ap- 
pears to have been determined in this course by the 
pertinacious adherence of Mr. Ward to a false state. 
ment published in his paper, of the circumstances 
attending the capture of the United States frigate 
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President; which statement was at first corrected by 
him, at the instance of the governor, but afterwards 


Stoudinger, the engineer (the successor to Mr. Ful. 
ton) and captain Smith, the mspector, were also jp 


re-asserted and adhered to. “His excellency deem-|the vessel. A number of scientific and distinguished 
ing it to be equally inconsistent with the honor of| gentlemen pave their attendance. The wharves were 


the British nation, and thecharacter of the Bricish 
press, to admit of a publication being honored 


with the support of his majesty’s name, or its editor | 


with the commission of his majesty’s printer, that 
preters the wanton perseverance in error to the ho- 
norable retraction of a mis-statement.’’— Charleston 
Courier. 

Generat Brown. In maj. gen. Brown’s general 
orders on assuming the cormmand of the North (says 
the National Intelligencer) we find the following 


i'miring people. 
| ers being solely to try her enginery, no use Was made 


crowded with citizens, anxious to know the result, 

She proceeded majestically into the river, though 
a :tiffbreeze from the south blew directly ahead. She 
stemmed the current with perfect ease, as the tide 
and a sirong ebb. She sailed by the forts ang 
saluted them with her 32 pound guns. Mer speed 
i Was equal to the most sanguine expect lion, She 
‘exhibited a novel and sublime spectacle to an ad. 
The intention of the commission. 





strong appeal to the pride and honor of the officers; ofher sails, 


retained : . 


It is now ascertained, by actual experiment, that 


“The maj. general conceives it unnecessary to ap-} this grand invention, in war, and the arts, will realise 


peal to the zeal and exertion of the officers who have 
been selected to command, in the corps which are 
now to be organized and arranged. He expects, by 
every one’s devotion to duty without exception, until 
the consolidation is effected, it will be shewn that 
there 1s not an officer, who does not belong to the 
class of those, at least, who are at the present 
moment eMetent for the service of their countru;— 
and, he hopes, that the worth and merit of the many 
who are disbanded, will be a sufficient excitement 
in those who are the choice of the government, to 
prove themselves worthy of being continued.” 

To this we may be permitted to add, that within 
one year, after the selection which has been made, 
we ought to he able to boast of the most efficient 
army for its numbers, that the world has ever seen. 
There never perhaps was amore effective military 
force brought into action, than that which Gener4l 
Brown had the honor to command during the last 
campugn. 

Gex, JatKson arrived at Nashvilie (Ten.) on the 
15th wit. and was welcomed with that burst of gra- 
titude his services deserved. 

New-York, June 8. We understand that general 


Macomb, the hero of Plattsburg, with a view to! 


evince his esteem and respect for his brother officers 


now in this city, gave a sumptuous entertainment | 


yesterday at the city hotel, which was attended, in 
addition to the military, by a number of our most 
respectable citizens. 

Baitish twevnevcr.—Lioyd’s list says: London, 
March, 51—Letters from China stite that the Doris 
frigate, while in chase of an American ship on the 
coast of China, fired several shot, one of which un- 
fortunately reached the shore, and killed six Chinese. 
{This (says the Jurora_) agrees with their gunnery 
—any thing but the object.] 

London, April 6.—Tie honorable captain W. H. 
Percy and the surviving officers and crew of his 
majesty’s ship Hermes, have been honorably ac- 


quitted by a court martial, held on the 18th of 
January last, on board the Cydnus, in the gulf of 


Mexico, of all blame in the loss of that ship, which 
followed the attack of fort Bowver. | 
Furron THE FIRST. From the (NM. ¥F.) National 
Advocate of June 2. 
dav for the United States. 


be*n made in a successful and highly satisfactory 
manner. 

At ten o’clock in the morning, the Fulton was 
propelled, by her own steam and machinery, from 
her moorings, at the wharf, near the Brooklyn terry, 
on the east side of the city. Henry Rutoens, SAMUEL 
L. Mitcuirt, Taoxrss Mornts, and Oxiver Wot. 
coTT, esqnires, the commissioners of the navy de- 
prrtment to superintend her construction, were on 
board. Mr. Brown, the naval constructor, Mr. 


i all the hopes of its warmest friends. Our govenment 


may be proud that the trial has been made under 
their auspices. Our enemies may tremble at the 
tremendous power thus arrayed against them. Every 
harbor in the United States has now the means 
of protecting itself ogainst a stronger mariiime 
force. All the ports of the weaker Furopean nations 
may, henceforward, secure themselves against the 
attacks of their foes, how formid..ble socver at sea 
After navigating the bay, and receiving a visit 
from the officers of the French ship of war, lying 
at her anchors, the steom frigate came to near the 
Powles-hook ferry, about two o’clock, without hay- 
ing experienced a single unpleasant cccurrence. 
The Columbian speaking of the steam-frigate ob- 
serves—We are satisfied with her performance yes- 
terday. Six castles of 80 guns each would not be so 
serviceable to this harbor. One such vessel, stu- 
tioned at New-London, would have kept Long Island 
Sound clear of the enemy during the Jate war. And 
twenty moving batteries of her force would cross 
the straits of Dover ina culm in spite of all the navy 





Yesterday was a very auspicious 
The experiment of mov- 
ing the new vessel of war by means of steam, has 


of England. She was tried with, against, and across, 
the wind and tide, together and separately, and an- 
swers every expectation of a first essay of he: 
machinery. 





4. 








From the Lowuisianna Gazzette, April 15. 
bs 
GENERAL ZACKSON’S ANSWER. 


JUDGE HALL 

Has seen in a late paper a publication called, “An 
swer of major general Jackson,” and has observed 
much art exerted to divert the public attention from 
the outrage which he committed against the laws, 
and to direct it elsewhere. The distinct charge 
against general Jackson was, that while the jucge 
of the United States was exercising one of the most 
important functions of iis office, he was imprisoned 
by order of the general—that the process of the 
court was treated with disrespect, that the ofhcers 
of the court were menaced—and finally that by 
th eais and violence the course of justice was ob- 
si'ructed. In answer to this the general talks of mv- 
tiny and desertion in his camp, of the judge’s having 
once approved of martial law, and of his bavng 
manifested apprehensions of the fate of the cour 
try, disgraceful to himself and injurious to the state, 
while on bis route to Bayou Sarah. wer 

Why was not this language used before the 5th o 
Murch, the day on which the judge made the arcet 
that a habeas corpus shall issue in the case of Mu 
Louaillier? Judge Hall had been four weeks in ot 
before that period; he conversed with gen: ral Jack- 


A NOTE TO 


son at the funeral of Mr. Bufort, and was cordially 
received by him; he was till that day iil 
stantly visited by the intimate friends of the gen 
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citing mutiny and desertion? Or that judge a. | tact read it, and then laughingly enquired, 
had been guilty of a military offence? This is ail a) “Mr. Marsh, is 1t not past 11 o’clock?” ‘This hap- 
pretence. It is made apparent by the testimony of | pened at 4 or Sin tne afternoon. Who on the night 
major W inston—major Claiborne, and others, and by oF ne Sth threatened the clerk with his general or- 
the evidence of circumsi:nces. Nay, it 15 establish | der’ Was not general Jackson’s conduct calculated 
ed bevond all doubt by the answer of the general | to inspire terror and dismay, and to cause delay ?— 
himself on oath. This answer goes to shew that it) Yet he speaks of the “lateness of the service!” Ge- 
was the issuing of the habeas corpus that constituted | neral J-Cksont did not intend to obey any writ of 
the judges offence. Judge Hall was arrested four | habeas corpus, and all this cant of the judge’s excit- 
jours before general Jackson had seen the original ug mutiny and desertion was a mere pretext under 
retition, which he afterwards withheld from the which he might put down the judicial authority of 
clerk and before he had made the wonderful disco- | his country, and excuse his other outrageous and il- 
very that the figure 5 had been turned into a 6."— legal proceedings. Did he not arrest the district at- 
The geveral in his answer, observes that “this alte-/torney for applying for a writ of habeas corpus to 
ati n inthe date wes such evidence of a personal, effect the liberation of judge Hall? Was not an or- 
not judicial, interference as justified the idea he then der actually delivered to an officer to arrest judge 
formed that the judge approved of Louaillier’s con- | Lewis for having granted it ?—Had judge Lewis ex- 
duct, and supported his attempt to excite mutiny} cited mutiny and desertion? Had Mr. Dick been 
and desertion” But how could this discovery,| seditious inthe camp? They were both on thie lines, 
mde 2! 12 0’clock on Sunday night, have influenced | and the former was particularly noticed for his good 
the general in his arrest of the judge at 8 the same'c nduct in the general order. The latter no doubt 
evening? And yet at that time he was arrested, and | was as brave and as capable, though in a less dis- 
shortly afierwards committed to the barracks. It tinguished situation. 

must again be repexted that it was the issuing of the; How diguified and consistent Is this conduct of 
habeas corpus that made the judge a criminal. On general Jackson! How magnanimous in this hero 
the afternoon of the 5th the general was nformed | wiio had just beaten the legions of England, to re- 
by Mr Morel, the counsel of Mr. Louaillier, that | sort to such pretences to beat down the law and its 
the order for a habeas corpus wes made returnable unprotecied minister the judge! Tiow faithful to 
on the next day at 11 o’clock. On the evenmg of) the constitution, to destroy the judicial power which 
that dey judge Hall was arrested. On that evening | his oath and his duty imposed on him an obligation 
the general informed the marshal he had “shopped” to support!!! 

the judge and would serve every man so who should! Had general Jockson confined himself to the pub- 
interfere with his camp—on the same evening the lication of a paper which he calls his answer, judge 
general threatened major Claiborne with iis military | Hall would have preserved that silence which be- 
order, saying at the same time “he had no prejudice’ comes his official situation; but the general has 
against tue judge.” Major Winston says that ge- ! mode personal allusions which ought to be noticed. 
neral Jackson did not intend to pay any attention to /It is said in his introductory remarks, that even 



























the writ. Mr. Duplesses states that from the whole jjuige Hal). although he now expresses his disap- 


tenor of the conversation which he had with the ge- 
neral, a disposition was manifested by him to disre- 


ardit. Tae veneral himself says in his answer, §'a 


‘probation ©: martial law, did not only approve of it 
when first declared, but openly asserted that short 
(of the exercise of all the rigor incident thereto, the 








writ of habeas corpus was directed to be issued for | country would certainly be lost. Judge Hall does 
Louallicr’s enlargement—the civil mogistrate seem- | not recollect that general Jackson did him the ho- 
ed to think i: ins duty to foree the enjoyment of ci-jsor to consult him on the subject of establishing 
vil rights—an unbending sense of what he seemed to |martial law, nor does he believe that he was present 
think the conduct which his station required, might lwhen the measure wus decided on. Judge Hall re- 
have induced him to order the liberation of the pri-jcollects to have had the pleasure of meeting gener- 
soner. No other course remained but to enforce the ja: Jackson but three times before the judge left the 
principles which he had laid down for his guide, and |city on the 4th of January. The first time was on 
to suspend the exercise of judicial power when it inter- | the occasion of all the Judges making their compli- 
fered with the necessary means of defence The only |ments to the general on his arrivai—the second at 
way effectually todo this was to place the judge in; colonel Ross’s at a card party and supper—and the 
a situation in which his interference could not coun-| third ona visi’ of two or three minu'es t head-quar- 
teract the measures of defence, or give countenance} ters, when the judge took the liberty of asking the 
to the mutinous disposition that had shewn itself in| general’s opinion whether he should become a mem- 
so slarming a degree” “Merely to have disobeyed|ber of any city corps, and wis answered, no, no, 
the writ would have but increased the evil: and tojsir, vouare a judge.—Judge Hall’s recollection may 
have obeyed it was wholly repugnant to the respondent's | be incorrect, The general says the subjeet of de- 
ideas of the public sufety and to his own sense of d.ty |claring martial law was discussed in his (the judge’s} 
—the “scuner” was therefore confined, and remove. |presence and that he seemed by his gestures and 
beyond the lines of defence.” Here then is an ex- silence to approve of it—it is possible that it was s9, 
press avowal that the judge was his object, and not, | but the judge is confident that if this tacit approv- 
as he asserted in open court (with what propriety jal was ever given, that it could not have been an ap- 
the world will judge) the individual Dominick Au-!proval of martial law, as was anciently practised in 
fustin Hall. His object was to “suspend the exer ‘some military despotisms. Judge Halil has no dis- 
cise of judicial power.” With equal propriety and /tinct recollection of any partictilar expressions used 
Consistency does general Jackson state in his 9th ex- | by him at any time in relation to martial law: he well 
ception, “that the writ was served afier the return |remembers that he had the highest confidence in 
thereof, by reason whereof he could not comply with | general Jackson, admired the energy of his charac. 
the tenor thereof had he beenso disposed.”? It ap- | ter, and presumed that as he was resolute and brave, 
pears in evidence that when the writ was handed Ins would be guided by justice and magnanimity.— 
by the marsha, the general said he did not know! But if it be intended to infer that judge Hall ever 


— -_ n 


*This is fully explained by major Claiborne’s af: | tHe told msjor Claiborne that while martial kav 
fidavit /exysted, no man should be above him 
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approved of martial law as since exercised by gener- 
al Jackson, he does most solemnly protest against it. 
If it be attempted to draw the conclusion that he 
ever gave his sanction to a system which should 
go to the abolition of all our rights, which should 
leave the lives of the whole community in the power 
of a military chief, he solemnly declares that be 
never did, nor ever could have approved of it. 


But what has been the opinion and practice of 
general Jackson as to martial law f—Has he not 
arraigned a member of the legislature, exempt from 
military service, before a court-martial for a capital 
offence? And that six weeks after he had written 
to the secretary of war “that the enemy’s last 
exertions had been made in this quarter, at any rate 
for the present season.”¢ Did he not at the same 
‘time make an attempt on the life of judge Mall by 
accusing him of exciting mutiny and desertion, and 
by threatening him with a court-martial ? and all 
for no other cause than that the judge had made 
an order four issuing the hadeas corpus ? Does not 
general Jackson in his publication upon oath, ex- 
pressly avow that such was the motive for the 
judge’s arrest? Fortunately for general Jackson 
the honorable members of the court-martial, equally 
distinguished for their talents and independence, 
acquitted the accused and prevented the bload of 
Louaillier from appearing in judgment against the 
general. 


It is stated in the introductory remarks of gene- 
ral Jackson “that on the judge’s route to Bayou 
Sarah, he manifested apprehensions as to the safety 
of the country,' disgraceful to himself and ijurious 
to the state.” Judge Hall knows full well how easy 
it is for one with the influence and patronage of 
general Jackson to procure certificates and affidavits 
—he knows that men usurping authority have their 
delators and spies, and that in the sunshine of im- 
perial or dictatorial power, swarms of miserable 
creatures are easily generated from the surrounding 
corruption, and rapidly changed‘into the shape of 
buzzing informers. Notwithstanding which, judge 
Hall declares that on his route to Bayou Sarah, he 
uttered no sentiment disgraceful to himself or in- 
juriaus to the state. He calls upon general Jackson | 
to furnish that full and satisfactory evidence of his 
assertion which he says he is enabled to do. 


New-Grileans, 18th April, 1815. 


AFFIDAVIT. 
Louallier vs. Andrew Jackson, cammanding generat 
7th military district. 

In this case, on Sunday the 5th of March, 1815, 
the honorable Dominick A. Hall gave an order on 
the original petition of Louaillier, in the words fol- 
lowing to wit: “Let the prayer of the petitioner 
be granted, and the petitioner be brought before me 
at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning,” dating the said 
order on the 6th of the month. {[ apprehended that 
a mistake was made in the date, and waited on the 
judge accordingly—Dr. Flood was sitting with him. 
Upon my suggesting the mistake to the judge, he 
changed the figure 6 into a 5. In the evening of 
the said fifi I noticed a party of soldiors, with 
arms, marching briskly in the street near the French 
coffee-house, and heard afierWards, that judge Hall 
was arrested, and was confined to the barracks, to 
which place I went immediately to see the judge, 
but was refused admittance as it was past 9 o’clock. 
Oa my return to my lodgings I stepped into the 
American coflee-house, where I met with major Cho- 








— | 
| 


t See-his letter of the 19th January. 


tard, one of general Jackson’s aids, who told me } 
had some business with me.—I invited him to go 4 
, . : 0 
my room, which he did. Dr. Flood and Mr. Duncan 
were present, and on my invitation went with ys 
When in my room which I think was near 11 o’clock 
major Chotard shewed me a written paper (but 
which I did not read) which he said was a Written 
order from the general requiring me to give up the 
original of the judge as aforesaid. As well as I re. : 
collect, I told major Chotard that there was an order 
of judge Hall’s court that the clerk should deliye; 
no original paper out of the office—but that I had 
the order in my pocket, and would go with it myself 
to the general, which proposal was accepted, and 
we went together, Mr. P. L. B. Duplessis with us, } 
believe we got to the general’s about 12 o'clock. 
The general shewed me a letter he had receive) 
from Mr. Morel, the counsel of Mr. Louaillier, in. 
forming him that a writ of habeas corpus had issue? 
in the case of Louaillier. I told the general the wr:: 
had not issued; he asked me the reason; I answer 
because the marshal had told me he could not serye 
iton the Sabbath, and that it being returnable « 
11 o’clock on Monday, I thought that it would be 
time enough to issue it in the morning. The genera 
asked me if I intewded to issue it. I said it was my 
duty to do so, and that it would issue; at this tie 
general handed me a printed paper, which he sai! 
was his general order, and observed that that order 
would shew me that he would do his duty also. The 
general asked me for the original order of judge 
Hall, as before mentioned. It was written on the 
back of Louaillier’s petition, and I handed the ge. 
neral the paper. The general read the order and also 
the affidavit of Mr. Morel, which was at the foo: 
of the petition, and observed to me that the date oi 
both the order and the affidavit had been altered, 
and asked me what.was all this jungling about: | 
assured him there was no jungle, and that the reason 
of the alteration of the date was as I have stated 
above. The general mentioned to me he should keep 
the paper in his own possession. I observed to him 
that there was an order of court that no original pa- 
per should he delivered out of the office. The gene- 
ral said he should keep it under his own respoasi- 
bility; that it should be safely preserved, and that 
he would give me a certified copy of it, which le 
did. During the time I was with the general, col. 
Butler, general Gaines, Mr. Duplessis, and other 
gentlemen were present. The writ did issue & 
stated above, and was left by me at the. marshal’s 
house at about half past 10 o’clock, but he informed 
me afterwards that he did not receive it till afler 
eleven o’clock, owing to his absence on other bus: 
ness, yet that he had served it on the general 00 
the same day. In the course of the time I was with 
general Jackson the conversation turning upon judge 
Hall, the general observed that he had no persona! 
prejudices against the judge, but that Ais conduct 
in the instance in question had brought him unde? 
the cognizance of his (the general’s) general order. 
That this was his, the general’s camp, and that n° 
person or persons should be over him—that he ws 
responsible to his government—that he had to make 
his returns, and that his measures were such as !i¢ 
thought best calculated for the interest and safely 
of the country, and would enable him to make Ie 
turns satisfactory to his conscicnce. 
This statement is given to the best of my rece- 
lection. 





aon” thtmaa 


R. CLAIBORNE. 
D. A. HALL, dist. judge, UV, S, 


Sworn to this 21st March, 1815, 
in open court. 
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Foreign articles and news. 


It seems perfectly agreed upon that Bonaparte will 
meet his enemies in the vicinity of the Rhine, and 
gct in the first instance purely on the defensive—but 
‘f he is victorious will carry the war into the heart 
of his enemies’ countries. We have not heard that | 
any of the troops of the allies have actually crossed | 
the Rhine. ; 

In ample evidence of the freedom of the press in 
France,and the confidence of Wapoleon in his strength, 
the proclamations of Louis, invitmg the people to) 
yovolt, &c. are inserted in the Paris papers. The like 
could not oecur in any other country of continental 
Europe 

Joseph and Jerome Bonaparte are held as prison- 
ers by the allies. Napoleon permitted two of the | 
princes of the house of Bourdon, taken in arms | 
against him, to retire unmolested ! What a contrast. | 

“Magnanimity!” From a Cologne paper of April | 
17.—Prince Blacher has this moment arrived here. | 
it has been signified on the part of the congress to) 
the deputies from Switzerland, that in the present | 
extraordinary circumstances IT WILL BE IMPOS- | 
SIBLE TO RESPECT THE NEUTRALITY OF) 
ANY PEOPLE, and that they expect the active co- 
operation of Switzerland in the present war. 

The king of Denmark attended the congress of 
Vienna; but it seems he got no satisfaction. In 
deed, the great folks appear, in all cases, to have 








There has been considerable bickerings between 
the Austrians and Prussians at Mentz, by which a 
number of tives were lost, in consequence of the lat- 
ter introducing a reinforcement of the garrison by 
stratagem. 

It appears that lord Castlereagh wrote a letter to 
the Prussian minister, at Vienna, in which he said 
that “Prussia must be aggrandized to form a bar- 
rier against the alarming and dangerous pretensions 
of Russia.” -How this letter got into print, is un- 
known. The London Courier censures lord C. se- 
verely. 

The London Courier states that the allies wefe 
expected to enter France on the 10th of May. 

Stocks. London, April 29. Consuls 57 1-8, 

The Austrians have made a prisoner of the prin- 
cess Borghese, formerly madame Leclere, one of 
Napoleon’s sisters. 

It may be supposed, from several incidents that 
have occured, that Russia and Prussia have not full 
faith in Austria, notwithstanding all her prepara- 
tions. The Russian army of reserve is to be posted, 
it seems, as if it were to act as a check upon the em- 
peror Francis. 

Marmont, duke of Ragusa, has vindicated himself 
in a proclamation, against the charge of treason pre- 
fered by Napoleon. It is an interesting paper which 
may be published when we have room, as it describes 
the events which led to the fall of Paris. 

William, prince of Orange, has issued a proclama- 





treated the lesser powers with the utmost contempt. 
Louis 18th, has established a newspaper at Ghent. 


|fion against those “who manifest themselves parti- 
zans or instruments of a certain foreign power,” by 


He has published a decree in it forbidding the peo-/w ic: it would 2ppear that even a look of disal- 


ple of France to pay taxes to Bonaparte, or obey 
his conscript laws! 

The infamous Spanish grandee the prince of 
peace, [the real father of Ferdinand, if his mather is 
to be believed, and she ought to know!] was at Ve 
nice April 3, 

Some communication is still carried on between 
the courts of Paris and Vienna. The messenger 
from Bonaparte resided several days at the hotel of 
Talleyrand. 

Generals Bertrand and Grouchy have been appoint- 
ed marshals of France. 

Lord Castlereagh admitted in the British parhia- 
ment that Bonaparte could assemble 400,000 men. 

It is probable by the first of May that the “high 
allies” recently at Vienna, were at Frankfort, to su- 
perintend the fighting for the divisions they had 
made on the map of Europe. 

A Neapolitan vessel of 74 guns has transported 


the mother of Napoleon from the isle of Elba to | 


Naples. 

Throughout Germany it is forbidden to suffer a 
Frenchman to reside. If he arives at dinner he 
must depart after it; if he arrives in the evening he 
must proceed on his journey the next morning. 


An insurrection against Austria has broken out at| 


Venice; and the people killed general Chasteler in 
the affray. 

Many of the frontier towns of France are power- 
fully garrisoned. Valenciennes, for instance, has a 
force of 52,000 men, well supplied for all the busi- 
ness of war. 

The minister of police of Napoleon, has address- 
ed a note to the inhabitants or subjects of Great 
Britain, assuring them of perfect safety in France, 
that they might enter, stay and depart as they 
pleased. 

Berthier’s property in France has been put in se- 
guestration. 

' Certain Polish officers, late from Warsaw, report 
that great alarm prevails in Prussia, since accounts 
were received of the restoration of Napoleon. 


| fection to the cause of kings may be punished. 
| [But why the prince of Orange? We take this to 
be the same person who lately called himself ‘dz; 
ithe grace of God, king of the Netherlands.” Does 
he suppose his title is not yet secured? We do not 
| understand it. As Paine said, these fellows, like rob- 
bers, so often change their name that it is not easy 
to know them.” ; 
| It is reported that a skirmish took place between 
|the French and Prussians, about two leagues from 
| Givert, in which the former had 4 killed and lost 13 
|prisoners. This is the first account we have of hos- 
tilities having commenced. 

Prussia. lf we may judge by the many procla- 
‘mations or ovt-cries of the king of Prussia, he is sad- 
ly scared atthe restoration of the French people to 
| independence and sovereignty. In one of these, call- 
ing for volunteers, Ae charges Napoleon with trea- 
son and perjury! “TZ hat’s a good one.” 

“Conscription.” There has hardly ever been so se- 
vere a conscripiion as recently has been made in 
Great Britain. Armed with pistols, swords and 
clubs, the press-gangs move in all directions and 
drag the husband from the arms of his wife, if they 
are pleased to suspect that he is suspicious of have 
}ing ever been at sea! All for British iderty and re- 





ligion! 

Soult, Lefebvre and Serrurier took the oath of al- 
| legiance to the emperor on the 19th of April. 

The archduke Charles has beenappoimted governor 
lof Mentz, “by the emperor of Austria, in concert 
, with the allied powers.” He was received with great 
| honors. 

Every account, except now and then a “airy” like 
tale, represents France as being entirely tranquilas 
to her domestic affairs; but prepared to act with 
great vigor if the “high allies” commence a war 
upon her people, 600,000 of whom are embodied 
and waiting the signal 

It is said that Wellington is to have no less than 
18 or 20,000 cavalry and 500 pieces of cannon. 

Paris, Abril 30-—Many letters from St. Peters- 
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burg, announce that the senate of Russia have invi- 
ted the emperor Alexander, ina very urgent manner, 
to return to his states, and not to engage Russia in 
anew war. 

Paris, April 26. The young ladies of Mulhausen, 
a town long distinguished for its patriotisin and its 
industrious activity, have agreed amorg themselves 
that no one shall marry any man who has not either 
served in the old armies of France, or now serves in 
the national guards, raising for the defence of the 
country. 

Resolutions for the revival of the property tax, 
towards providing a war revenue, were passed by 
the British house of commons, April 19. 

In the British house of commons on the 28th of 
April, Mr. Whitbread moved, ‘that an humble ad- 
dress be presented to the prince regent, evtreating 
that he would be graciously pleased to take such 
measures as would prevent that country from being 
involved in a war with France, upon the ground of 
the person who may possess the executive govern- 
ment thereof.” The motion was seconded by Sir 
Mathew Ridgely, and very ably supported ; but the 
house, on the question being taken, negatived it by 


a majority of 2U1: 273 to 72. Its principal opposer | 


was lord Castlereagh, who avowed, that, although 
hostilities were directed against Bonaparte himself, 
the French people would be exposed to their opera- 
tion, if they supported his usurpation. 

Four three-deckers, eleven 74’s and four frigates, 
are reported to the British admiralty as serviceable 
at Plymouth, and expected io be immediately com- 
missioned. 

Bullion. A London price current, among other 
articles of trade, has this item: “Bullion for exporta- 
tion—none.” On the Lith of April gold was at £5. 
Vs. and stiver at 6s. 9d. fer oz. Tiis shews a deprecia- 


tion of bank notes compared with gold, of 33 2-5 per | 


cent. and with silver cf 26 percent. Tuis is much 
worse than we had it in any part of the United States, 
thourh lord Bathurst, inthe British parliament, said 
that all our banks were broken up!! [f should 
he glad to see a comment on this in certain of the 
Host.n papers, in which so much was said about 
such things in the United States. The great bank 
of England has not paid specie for many years. | 

lt isregarded (says the Journal de Paris of April 
9) as a new indication of the duraLility of peace 
between England and France, that for several days 
past, Englishmen have debarked in France with the 
intention of remaining there a part of the fine sea- 
som. Many of them lrave arrived in Paris. 

Ail the French vessels that were detained in Bri- 
tish ports on the breaking out of the late revolu- 
tion in France, have been released and have arrived 
in French ports. 

Pevenue, &c. The British net revenue for the year 
ending the 5th of April, smounted to £65,806,49u, 
and the exchequer bills {treasury notes] outstanding 
to £57,941,700! 

London April 28. Tiere was a very numerous 
meeting of the common hall yesterday, to take into 
consideration certain resolutions respecting this 
country being pledged to a war with France. Cer- 
tain resolutions were proposed and adopted, blaming 
the measures of rovernment; and a petition was 
proposed to be presented to parliament founded on 
the resolutions. 

Murat and Italy.—efore the king of Naples left 
his cxpital he organized a regency and prepared eve- 


ry thing for a dashing expedition and the security of 


his kingdom. It is said, that since he took up arms 
to resist the treachery of the “high allies,’ they have 
offered again to guarantee his kingdom to him, “in 
rename of the Holy Trinity,” if he again will act 


arainst Bonaparte! But they have deceived him once, 
and he appears determined not to trust them again; 
and in this he acts wisely. Some accounts raise his 
army as high as 125,000 men, with 180 picces of 
cannon; which it is probable it may amount to, for 
all Italy seems in insurrection against Austria, &c, 
and the Italians are flying to his standard by thou. 
sands. He has called upon them by proclamation to 
assert their independence, and resist the divisions of 
their country by foreigners; saying, “let all foreign 
domination be expelled from the Ialian soil.” He 
seems to aim at the consolidation of the whole coun. 
‘try under one government, on the principle of 
inational representation,” and invites all to jom 
‘his 80,000 Neapolitans—this is date@ at Rininj, 
March Sl. The Italians call his army “the army of 
Italy” On the 2ist of April he was in the neigh. 
‘berhood of Genoa, where he might expect many re. 
cruits; for the people of that ancient republic were 
exeeedingly incensed at their cattle-like transfer to 
the king of Sardinia, by the congress of Vienna 
The city was garrisoned by English and Sicilians, 
| who have probably been expelled by the people or 
‘captured by Murat. We are not distinctly informed 
of all his proceedings ; but it would appear that he 
has driven or defeated the Austrians in all directions 
—and that 3f/an might soon be invested by him or 
fall into his hands. ‘The Austrian governor general, 
field-marshal ellerarde, has denounced him ina 
proclamation to the people, especially because he 
“is new in the category of kings,” and calls upon them 
to rally round their “legitimate” sovereigns. It ap- 
ipears that Austria had designed to erect her posses: 
isions in Italy, say Lombardy and Venice, into a king: 
jdom, to be governed by a viceroy ; retaining the iron 
/crown and the order of that name, &e. 

The following is Murat’s address to his soldiers : 
| Rimini, Sprit S0O—Sorviens! The ery of war re: 
sounds agamn among us. The voice of honor aad 
glory calls us to the combat. Let us then run to 
jarms, and march to meet the pertidious enemy, whe 
‘lias violated the sacred faith of treaties. 

| Austria had desired, nay even invited our alliance, 
‘so necessary to the success of her arms in Italy. As 
‘soon as she believed that she could, with impunity, 
dispense with your co-operation, she wished to an- 
inililate your rights, guaranteed by the most solemn 
ipromises. Inher fury, she turned against you the 
‘same armies which we had protected, a year ego, on 
‘the banks of the Secchia and to the Po. Soldiers’ 
|'we will combat in the same plains which were wit- 
inesses of vour valor. We will deliver from the pre- 
sence of your enemies the same provinces, which 
| become the purchase of your triumphs, were yielded 
| by you to Austria as a pledge of conditions which 
i she has not fulfilled ; and which, at this time, sub- 
jected to the imperious laws of force, call with 
loud voice upon your arms, as the avengers of the 
‘Italian name, you will deliver them for ever from 
| the detested yoke of Austria. 

| Under your banners, upon which are inscribed the 
‘words, Honor and unsullied fidelity,” the Italian souls, 
‘inflamed with a generous ardor for liberty, and rage 
| while reading upon those of your enemies, “bad fuit/ 
(and pe fdy,” will assemble. What cause was ever 
‘more holy than ours? We will fight for liderty, for 
} 
| 











the independence of the country, for the triumph of the 

liberal ideas, which your enemies reject, and for m- 

litary glory, the first source of the power and gran- 
| deur of nations. 


| Let our only cry of war, amidst the tumult of 
| ane, and in the midst of dangers, be the indepe™ 


dence of our conntry. 


London papers of Apri! 29 contain some indistinct 
One of the:n says; 


accounts of the defeat of Murat. 
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«he has been completely driven out of Italy !’— only for a year; indirect may he for several years.— 


rivhere to 2] It ‘appears, however, that we have a 
direct report of his proceedings several days later, 
(say 5 or 6) when he was rapidly advancing, appi- 
rently unchecked. Uy 

‘Murat’s declaration of war against 2ustria 1s 
dated April 3. ane 

A body of British and Sicilians, it is said, have 
made a descent on Calabria (Naples). 

Bernadstte and Sweden—YThe “high allies” had 
resolved to “illegitimatize” Bgrnadotie, as well as 
‘Murat, and hurl him from the throne. Of an ad- 
dress of the Crewn Prince to the Swedes, of April 
10, we have the following exteact—“I shall wait with 
patience to ascertain whether there are any disposed 
tocontrovert our lawful title—any so mad as to be- 
lieve that nations have lost all right of suffrage—and 
I shall employ the whole powers of my mind—all. the 
courage that God has given me in defence your rights 
and my own.” And, in the Bordeaux Jndicateur, ot 
the 2d May, is anextract from the Speech of Ber- 
nadotte, crown prince of Sweden, to the diet of Swe- 
den, in which he says—“He thanks them for the in- 











dignation they have expressed at the attempt which 
was made to declare him illegitimate ; that he was | 
about putting himself at the head of the armaments | 
going on in Sweden; and that he hoped, with Divine | 


’ ol 
assistance, to be enabled to baffle all the efforts of | 


No levy of men for the army, nor any exchange of 
territory but by law. ‘Taxes to be proposed by the 
chamber of reptesentatives. Ministers to be res- 
ponsible. Judges to be irremovable. Juries to be 


jestablished. Right of petition is established—free- 


dom of worship—involability of property. The last 
article says, that the French people declare that they 
do not mean to delegate the power of restoring the 
Bourbons, or any other prince of that family, even 
in case of the exclusion of the Imperial Dynasty.” 

A Paris paper of April 30, says—**We are assured 
that the emperor will not set out to visit the frontier 
places of the north before the 2d of May, and that he 
will not be absent more than 15 days. — 

The following article is from the Journal de Pa- 
ris, of April 29 :—“In the execution of the imperi- 
al decree of the 22d inst. registers have been opened 
at Paris, this day (29 April) at the office of the se- 
cretary of the prefect, at the Hotel de Villa, in each 
of the twelve wards, in the offices of the clerks of 
the courts tribunals, and justices of the peace, and 
of the notaries, for the purpose of receiving the votes 
of the citizens, on the act in addition to the consti- 
tutions of the empire, dated the 22d. 

The citizens are at liberty to give in their votes at 
either of these places, which will be kept open till 
the 7th May, from 9, a.m. till 6, rp. mw. 3 

Srain.——Madrid, April 3—The parties are in view 




























his enemies.” | 
In such a state of things it must be expected that | of each other. Those Spaniards who have recovered 


Bernadstte will join his fortunes ta those of WVapo-|again the throne of Ferdinand, who have sacrificed 
eon; for he has found that faith or gratitude are not | their fortune, their rest and blood, for him, are in 
among the qualities of the legitimates. He was to|dungeons. The monks triumph, and the hatred 
be deposed; perhaps, to make room for a relative of | which a part of the people bear against them, is such, 
the wnambitious emperor of Russia ! that every day they experience ill-treatment. Mat- 
With Bernadotte on one side and Murat on the | ters are carried still further in Andalusia and Cadiz. 
other, and supported in the centre by all the power! They count already more than 150 priests, fallen by 
of France, to which it is expected will be joined that, the dagger. 
of Belgium, Saxony, and Switzerland, the em-| The news of Napoleon’s return in France arrived 
peror of France takes a stand that if it does not!yesterday. Hardly can we explain to ourselves the 
command the peace of the continent, will punish its |sentiment with which that event inspiresus. At the 
disturbers, and enable him to put his foot on the |reception of the news, numerous crowds of people 
neck of some of those wlw authorised his assassi-! gathered on the square de Sol, and in Acala-street. 
nation. Bernadotte can bring into the field 40 or | Several others were seen before the gates of the new 
50,000 of as fine troops as there are in the world,!palace. The people cried out; Down with the Ing 
and will at least compel the allies to detach double ‘yguisition! Long live the Cortes ! 
that number to watch him. The 60,000 prisoners that France restored to us 
The want of common honesty in the congress at) sneak only with eulogium of that kingdom which 
Vienna has raised up enemies to the allies that, f) they call the good country, and of the shadinii they 
trust, will punish their want of good faith, and Cit-|have been treated by its inhabitants. Not only they 
cumscribe the movements of all future consfrracies | 45 not complain of their captivity, but they are fill- 
of kings against the people. a ed with regret, when they see their comrades, offi- 
A Brussels article, however, of April 25, says—| cers and soldiers, abased, disdained, naked and 
Letters from Stockholm inform that Sweden has ac-| without pay, whilst every thing is lavished on the 
ceded to the measures which the allied powers have | monks and nobles of the court, who have done no 
judged it necessary to take under existing circum- thing in faver of the nation. 
ces. 





A serious insurrection has broke out in Gallicia.—- 
a >. | Vrocps are ordered’from all guarte aaa iat 

London, April 26, Courier office, 2 o’clock—“We | Froops are ordered'trom ail quarters to march against 
| he people; of whom it would be much wiser favor- 


have just received the Paris papers of Thursday | bly chia, nts teens : 

last, which contain the new constitution, of which ee aes “cy . Sen Ah Compass. in truth we 
We can now only give a short account. The legisla. pe. Ss 3 a ae pp happen a that which, at 
tive power resides in the emperor and two chambers. | oe ae SO? FPR ilinot meddle with 
The chamber of peers is hereditary and the emperor ae eee or ere 
names them. Their number is unlimited. The se-| Yrun, ( Spain.) Jpril 10. Arrests multiply, par- 
cond chamber is elected by the people, and is to |ticularly in Andalusia and Grenada. 

consist of six hundred and twenty nine members—| You will see in the Gazette of the 21st of last 
hone are to be under 25 years—The president is ap- ‘month, the treaty concluded between his majesty 
pointed by the members but approved of by the em- jand his unfortunate father, Charles LY. It reveals 
peror. Members to be paid at the rate settled by |that an interval of nearly two years has expired, 
the constituent assembly. [t is to be renewed for ‘during which this august old man received no sort 
every five years. The emperor may proroptie, ad- {of support, and has been compelled to contract 
journ, or dissolve the house of representatives.  Sit- debts to the amount of 1,500,000 francs for the 
lings to be public. The electoral coileges are | maintenance of bimse2if and his family. This treaty 
maintained. Land tax and direct taxes to be voted | was not concluded at Madrid until the 14th of las* 


NEW FRENCH CONSTITUTION, 
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month, at the moment when the news of the recent 
events of France must have been known. 

It is stated that Martinigue has declared for the 
Bourbons—that military duty is performed by the 
inhabitants, who had determined to send out of the 
‘island all the troops of the line. Let the real senti- 
ments of the people of this isiand be what they may, 
the procedure is a master-stroke of policy. 
“+London, April 21.—A report has been received 
from Gibraltar, that general Miranda was lately 
tried before the secret tribunal at Cadiz, and was 
sentenced to be strangled with the dargarotte, which 
punishment he suffered accordingly. 

BRITISH DECLARATION.—The following declaration 
is attached to the ratification of the treaty of Vien- 
na, of the 25th March, 1815, by the British prince 
regent :— 


Lord Castlereagh admitted, that a treaty had bee 
signed at Vienna, on the day mentioned, and that the 
one published, some inaccuracies excepted, contain. 
ed its substance. It had not, however, been ratified 
by all the allied powers, and therefore could not be 
submitted to the house. 

Mr. Whitbread wished those who opposed all af. 
gument on such documents, to read the one in ques- 
t.on. 

Lord Castlereagh.could not perceive upon what 
principle the honorable gentleman could imagine 
himself entitled to enter on a premature discussion, 
or to endeavor to throw out calumnies, in violation 
of the orders of the house. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Whitbread maintained his right to approve 
or disapprove of such a treaty; and declared that 





it was quite impossible to speak of the proceedings 


Foreign Office, April 25.—“The treaty, of which | of congress in terms of calumny. (Hear, hear.) Had 
the substance is above given, has been ordered to be the treaty been ratified by England, and what were 
ratified, and it has been notified; on the part of the| the alleged inaccuracies ? 


prince regent, io the high contracting parties, that 
it is his royal highness’ determination, acting in the 
name and on the behalf of his majesty, to direct the 


| 


Lord Castlereagh said that the inaccuracies allud- 
ed to were substantial ones, and that the prince re. 
gent had ratified the treaty with an explanation of 


said ratifications to be exchanged in due course,!one of the articles. 


against similar acts on the part of the respective 
powers, under an explanatory declaration of the fol- 
towing tenor, as to article 8th of the said treaty :— 

DectanatTion.—The undersigned, on the exchange 
of ratifications of the treaty of the 22d oi March 
last, on the part of his court, is hereby commanded 
todeclare, that the 8th article of the said treaty, 
wherein his most Christian majesty is invited to ac- 
cede, under certain stipulations, is to be understood 





| 





Mr. Whitbread asked whether the noble lord 
intended to involve the country in the war, and 
then ask the house to strengthen the hands of 
rovernment? He was sure the house would not 
consent to vote supplies on the principles of tle 
treaty; but he was not sure, that when once engaged 
in the war, even under the foolish treaty, that sup. 
plies could be refused. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that parliament had 


as binding the contracting parties, upon principles| sanctioned precautionary measures, and for any 
of mutual security, to a common effort against the | others, ministers rested on their own responsibility. 
power of Napoleon Bonaparte, in pursuance of the| Ministers were already competent to advise the 
third article of the said treaty ; but is not to be un-|crown to war, if they thought it proper, subject to 
derstood as binding his Britunnic majesty to prose-| their responsibility. 


cute the war with a view of imposing upon France 
any particular government. 

“However solicitous the prince regent may be to 
see his most Christian majesty restored to the throne, 
and however anxious he is to contribute, in conjunc- 
tion with his allies, to so auspicious an event, he 
nevertheless deems himself called upon to make this 
declaration, on the exchange of the ratifications, as 
well in consideration of what is due to his most 
Christian majesty’s interests in France, as in confor. 
mity to the principles upon which the British go- 
vernment has invariably regulated its conduct. 

“The treaty was received in London on the Sth in- 
stant; the answer thereto was dispatched to Vienna 
on the 8th. Authority and instructions have also been 
given to the earl of Clancarty to sign a subsidiary 
engagement, consequent upon the said treaty.” 
The following separate article is also attached to the 

treaty, as ratified by the British government :— 

Separate article—As circumstances might prevent 
his majesty, the king of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from keeping constantly in the 
field the number of troops specified in the second 
articlé, it is agreed that his Britannic majesty shall 
have the option, either of furnishing lis contingent 
of men, or of paying at the rate ot 30 pounds ster- 
ting, per ann. for each cavalry soldier, and 20 pounds 
for each infantry soldier, that may be wanting to 
complete the number stipulated in the second article. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, April 21. 
New treaty of the allied sovereigns. 

Mr. Whitbread could not but suppose that the 
treaty, put forth, as having been signed at Vienna 
on the 25th March, was a forgery—for if not it must 
have been actually signed at the time when the no- 


| 


. 


Lord Milton asked, whether this treaty was in the 
hands of ministers before the 7th of April, the day 
on which the noble lore obtained the adress? 

Lord Castlereagh replied in the a‘fimative, and 
added, that he was prepared to contend that there 
was nothing at all inconsistent between the terms of 
the address and of the treaty. 

Mr. Whitbread—Does the noble lord mean to say, 
that if a motion be now made he will produce the 
treaty ? 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that he would be pre- 
pared on Monday to give the Honorable gentleman 2 
distinct answer. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that on Monday he 
should make the motion. 

Lord Castlereagh—The honorable member does 
not quite approve of my conduct, and I am not sor- 
ry for it, becanse there is nothing that I am so much 
afraid of as his praise. 

Mi. Whitbread—The fear expressed by the noble 
lord is quite as unfounded as my praise would have 
been, if Ihad ever bestowed it; for the fact is, that 
he never received a scintilia of applause from me 
during the whole corse of lis political life. 

Treatr or Vienna. April 26.—Mr. Whitbresd 
having enquired of ministers whether war was to be 
made on Wapoleon Bonaparte, and that no peace Was 
to be concluded with him so long-as he remained 
in possession of the supreme authority in France- 

Lord Castlereagh acknowledged that the associa- 
tion of the allies had certainly been made for the 
purpose of destroying the power of Bonaparte ; but 
said that the treaty was only binding on the allies sc 
long as they chose to make it so. Of course they 
might agree to treat of peace, if they should hereaf- 





ble lord (Gastlereagh) declared in that heuse, that 
the question of peace or war, was wholly undecided. | 


ter think it prudent to do so. ‘i ; ie 
Mr. Whitbread was not satisfied with this answe? 
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when the address was voted, the house was told since, and is so still. Never has she recognized th® 
there was an alternative of peace ; he would ask the title that the person who now governs at Naples as- 
noble lord, therefore, if there was any probability sumes, nor the right which this title supposes; 


of war being avoided ? “45 

Lord Castlereagh said he would leave probabili- 
ties to the honorable gentleman ; the parties could 
yelease themselves when they pleased. The engage- 
ment entered into between the allied powers might 
be dissolved, but its object, at the time it was form- 
ej, certainly was to destroy the power of Bonaparte, 
and to make no peace with him. 

Mr. Whitbread recollected that when the message 
had come down from the house, the noble lord had 
spoken of an alternative of peace or war, and not- 
withstanding several assertions which had since} 
{ound their way to the public, he had understood, 
down to the present moment, that an alternative of 
peace with France, in her present state, remained. 
He, therefore, now wanted to know whether, there 
was a possibility that the engagement entered in- 
to by the allies should be broken, and that peace 


|therefore in concurting to assure the rights of king 


Ferdinand, England has only one plain thing to do~~ 
which is to declare in congress what she has always 
recognized, that Ferdinand IV. is the legitimate 
sovereign of the kingdom of Naples. 

“Perhaps England, heretofore the ally of Ferdi- 
nand IV. desires itstill to be so. Perhaps she may 
believe her honor demands that she should assist, if 
need be, with her forces, for his regaining the 
crown of which he has been recognized the sove= 
reign; but this is not an obligation that can flow 
from a simple and pure acknowledgment of the 


‘rights of this prince, because the recognition of # 


right does not naturally carry with it any other obli- 
gation, than that of doing nothing that may be con- 
trary to such right, and of not supporting any. pre- 
tension that may be set up against it. It does not 
carry with it the obligation of fighting in its de- 


should be, not made, but maintained with France| fence. 
in the situation in which she was now placed. “It may be that Tdeceive myself, but it appears to 
Lord Castlereagh could only say that there was a|me infinitely probable, thata frank and unanimous de- 
sossibility that the engagement might be dissolved./claration of the powers of Europe, and the certitude 
As to the prodability of sach an occurrence, the hon.|of the person who now governs at Naples, that he 
gentleman could easily form an opinion from the| would not be supported by any one, would icnder 
appearance of things. juseless the employment of force; but if the contra- 
Mr. Whitbread had rendered his question as plain! ry should happen, those only of the allies of king 
as possibie, and the noble lord, as usual, had givena| Ferdinand would be necessary, who should think 
reply as equivocal as he possibly could. Those who! proper to lend them their support. 
thought that no peace could be made with Bona-; “Ts it feared that in this case, the war might 
parte would interpret his answer as stating that war|spread beyond the limits of the kingdom of Naples, 
was unavoidable. Those who inclined to the other/and that the tranguility of Italy should again be in- 
side of the question would infer from it that an al-|terrupted? Is it feared that troops should again 
ternative still remained. His own interpretation was, | traverse Italy? These fears may be obviated by sti- 
that the allies, when they concluded the treaty, in-| pulating that the kingdom of Naples should not be 
tended to go to war with Bonaparte, and that if they) attacked by the Italian continent. Austria appears 
had not yet carried that plan into execution, it was| to be engaged towards him, who governs at. Naples, 
in consequence of some other circumstances which | to guarantee him from all attack on this side; and if 
had arisen since, and which the noble lord hoped | as we are assured, Austria has only engaged herself 
might be got over, that war should ensue. He wished | fer this, (how can it be supposed that the emperor 
the house to be well informed on this subject before has given his guarantee against the rights of a 
another message should come down, and that the no-; prince, at once his uncle, and his father-in-law, to 
ble lord should willingly do that which the house | the possession of a kingdom which he lost in making 
would be obliged to do without his assistance. If} common cause with Austria,) she cannot be embar- 
it Was Not conceived too early, he would to-morrow, | rassed in reconciling with justice and with the nas 
but certainly on some day ot the present week, take | tural sentiments of affection, the engagements into 
the sense of parliament on the most important ques-| which extraordinary circumstances made her enter. 
tion of peace or war. “It appears to me, therefore, that we may at one 
Lord Castlereagh assured the honorable gentleman and the same time sitisfy all our duties, and ail 
that if he wished to take the sense of the house, he | our interests, and all our engagements, by an articles 
had only to make a motion, and that he should be|such as the following: 
prepared to meet him. “Eurepe united in congress, recognizes his m- 
Copy of a letter of the prinee de Talleyrand, to lord:jesty Ferdinand IV. as king of Nuples. All the 
Viscount Castlereagh, dated, powers engage to one another not to favor nor to 
Vienna, Dec. 15,1814. | support directly or indirectly any pretensions oppo- 
“My Lorn—You desire ine to make known to you in| site tothe rights which appertain to him in his title; 
what manner I concerve the affair of Naples ought to| but the troops which the powers, foreign to Italy, 
‘e settled in congress; for as there is a necessity of|and the allies of his majesty, may march to the sup- 
settling it, itis a point upon which there ought not] port of his cause, cannot traverse Italy.” 
to be one moment of uncertainty in a mind like; “J persuade myself, my lord, that your excellency 
yours. It would be forever a subject of reproach, | is sufficiently authorised to subscribe such a clause, 
and I will Say even an eterral subject of shame, if | and that you have no need ofa more special author:- 
the right of sovereignty over an ancient and fine! sation; but if you should think otherwise, I shallre- 
kingdom, like that of Naples, being contested, Eu-) quest of you to require this authority without delay, 
rope united for the first time, (and probably for the | as you have been good enough to permit me so to do 
last,) in general congress should leave undecided a | (ainsi qwelle a bien velu me le permetire_) 
question of this nature, and sanctioning in some de- | “Agree, &c. &e. 
apes erty by its silence, should give ground | (Signed) “Le prince de TALLEYRAND.” 
‘or the opinion, that the only source of right is force. | ; ; 
i have pin at ee oe gn ee excel: | rrrercept ee eee 
96 ; ntercepted Correspondence.—Copy of a letter from the duke d’An- 
lency of the rights of Ferdinand [V. England has | F gouleme to the King of Spain. . a 
Never ceased to recognize them. In the war in which | Sir, my Brother and Cousin.—It is with the most entire ¢onfi- 


. - dence in the high qualities which distinguish your majesty, and in 
he lost Naples, Engfand was his ally. She has been that nobleness ef character whith is so well Khown, 2s a telation 
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and ally, and having the same interest against the common enemy 
that I address myself to you. 

Not having any communication with the king, my unele, I am 
ignerant what steps he may have taken with your majesty; but as 
he has charged me with the government of the south, and as the 
situation in which we find ourselves is critical, on account of the 
defeetion of almost all the troops, I entrcat your maesty, in the 
name of the King, iny uncle, td direet your forces to citer the 
kiagdom, as ausiharies of the king of France; and I will give 
orders in the fronticr departivents that they may be received as 
triends and ailiess It appears to me -desirabl- that they should 
march, part of Bordeaux, part on Toulouse; the greatest number 
on this last pumt, as being the inost central, The sentiments of the 
inhabitants of the south are excellert, and they show wwuch zeal 


to form battallions of national guards. but they have need of 


support. I have established. according to the order of the king, 
my uncle, a government at Toulouse, at the head of which I nave 
placed licutenant-general count Demas, and baron Vitrolles, 
commissary extraordinary of the king. I should have wished to go 
there myself; but if I had quitted the troops which 1 command, 
they would have been discouraged and all would have been dis 
banded. I am in march upon Lyons: hitherto there is no force 
opposed to me; the capture of this city would be of great impore 
tance, especially if the allies should enter France, as the direction 
taken by the king leads me to suppose. I sliall order the govern- 
ment of ‘Toulouse to give your majesty’s Ministers constant in- 
formation of all that shall be interesting. I havea confidence that 
Providence will crown our efforts, and will give triumph to our 
cause, which is that of all legitintate sovereigns, aud with which 
the peace and happiness of the world are connected. 

The duchess @’Angouleme has informed me of the steps which 
she has taken with your majesty. I have no need of recommend- 
mg her to you, if she should be compelled to retire into your 
states. It isa great happiness for me, under present circumstances, 
aud for which I return the most lively thanks to God that she is 
ina city which has given usso many preots of attachment, by first 
declaring for the king last year, where she is sa near to the terri- 
tory of your majesty, and whence Lean every day receive news 
from her. 


1: is lieutenant-colonel count Osmond, son of the ambassador of 


the hing, iny uncle, at Turin, and attached to my staff, who will 
have the honor of conveying this letter to your majesty. I entreat 
you to receive with kindness the homage of the profound respect, 
admiration, and attachment with which I am, sir, my brother and 
cousin, your majesty’s most affectiouate brother, cousin and servant. 
LOUIS ANTOINE. 
From my Head-Quarters at Point St. Esprit, March 30, 18.5, 


§g Many foreign documents and papers, in 
type, postponed. : 
CHRONICLE. 


ALGERINE SQUADRON AT SEA. 
“Madeira, 14th May, 1815-—Sinm, I have only 
time to transmit the enclosed extract and list of the 
naval force of Algiers now at sea. Iam of opinion 
that*their destination is Tunis, and that they me.n 
to co-operate with the mal-contents of that regency 
in order to dethrone the present bey and subjugate 
his country, as it is hardly to be supposed that they 
mean to cruise in the Atlantic with gun-boats. I) is 
iikewise probable that they have been informed that 
during the war with Tripoli, that our vessels of war 
arrived in the MeJiterranean either singly or in 
small squadrons, and that they have fitted out their 
wiole force in order to cruise tor them and will 
endeavor to eigage them in detail. 1 hope, however, 
that they will be disappointed and that our squa- 
dron may arrive altogether before they return to 
port. Lam under no apprehension for the result 
The number of mea stated in the list is incor- 
rect, as their large frigates have never less than 500 
men on board, such as they are, and the other vessels 
in proportion. The bombards no doubt carry « mor- 
tar besides « gun each, though not mentioned in the 
enclosed list, and their sending bombards with their 
squadron is in my opinion a corroborating poof 
that they are intended to bomodard some of the 
towns in the regency of Tunis, with whom they are 
at war. We have not heard of the «rrival of the 
Dutch squadron in the Mediterranean, nor what are 
the intentions of Holland relative to their affoirs 
with Barbary. 1 will forward an open copy of this 








and the enclosed hist by every American vessel which 
sails from this port, with directions to give a copy 
thereof to every vessel they may fall in with, in 
hopes that it muy find its way to our squadron, 
should they be at sea, before they approach the 





Straits of Gibraltar. I have the honor to subscribe 
myself, with the most distinct respect, sir, your most 
obedient servant, : 

(Signed) JAMES LEANDER CATHCART, 
Hon. Ben. W. CrowninsuleLp, 

Secretary of the navy, Washington.” 

E.ctract of a letter from Iashon, dated 2d May, 1815, 

“Letters from Cadiz of the 25th April, mention, 
that the Algerine squadron has put to sea, consisting 
oF 66 vessels, (of which we enclose particulars for 
your inspection) but that nobody knows the desti- 
a tion of this consicerable force—Spain and this 
c untry are at peace with these pirates, and Ameri- 
ca seems to be the only probable object of this ex. 
pedition, and we should hope the Americans would 
give a good account oi them. 

List of the 2lgerine squadron. 

Frigate, 50 guns, 360 men, built at Algiers, six 
vears old, sails well. 

Frigate, 48 guns, 360 men, built at Algiers, thir- 
teen years old. 

Frigate, 44 guns, 360 meu, taken from the Tuni- 
sians, nine years old, the best sailer in the squairon, 

Corvette, 38 guns, 300 men, built at Algiers, three 
years old, bad construction. 

Corvette, 26 guns, 200 men, present from the © 
Grand Seigneur, 15 years old, sails well. 

Corvette, 24 guns, 200 men, taken from the 
Greeks, fourteen years old, sails pretty well. 

Corvette, 24 guns, 200 men, taken from do. four 
years old. 

Corvette, 14 guns, 150 men, taken from do. tev 
yours old. 

Corvette, 50 guns, 300 men, do. from the Grecks, 
three years old, sails well. 

Brig, 20 guns, 180 men, built at Algiers, six years 
old; do. 2U guns, 180 men, taken from the Portu- 
guse, 9 years old. 

Xebec, 18 guns, 150 men, taken from the Portu- 
guese, ten years old. 

Schooner, } gun, 20 men, taken from the Tuni- 
sians, six years old. 

Galley, 3 guns, 100 men, built at Algiers, three 
years old. 

Ten gun-boats, 2 guns each, (20), 30 men each, 
(300), built at Algiers, two years old; S30 do. 1 gun 
each, (30), 25 men each, (750), built at Algiers, sm 
years old, 

11 bombards, 1 gun each, (11), 25 men each, 
(275), built ac Algiers, 6 vears old 

‘Total—4 frigates, 6 corvets, 2 brigs, 1 zebec, t 
schooner, 1 galley, 40 gun boats, 11 bombards—465 
guns, 4,745 men. 


JAMES LEANDER CATHCART.” 


See rD 





Mr. Eustis, our minister to Holland, embarked on 
board the Congress frigate, on the 8th instant. 

cp We notice his depariure, especially to say, that 
certain of the jacobin incanters, whose dearest wish 
it is to conjure up “French influence,” and to dis- 
grace their country, gave out the idea that the mi- 
nister to Holland would not leave the United States, 
lest Bonaparte might be displeased! But, indeed, 
there is litile use in exposing the follies of these 
men. They munufucture too rapidly to be followed. 

“No Conscription.’—A London paper, of April, 
says—*The press on the river, on Wednesday night 
and yesterday, was extremely hot; three tendersy 
with strong gangs, were actively employed during 
the whole of the time. A number of seamen were 
taken, and severslof the watermen.”’ 
A shad was lately eaught in the Schuylkill that 
weighed 11 lbs. and a quarter; extreme length 39 





and an half inches, round the beliy 18 L-2. 
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